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| Preface 


In 1985, the Boston Foundation set out on a new course. It chose to immerse itself more 
intensively in probing the conditions of poverty that adversely affect large segments of our 
population, and to take more responsibility for challenging poverty and its debilitating conse- 
quences for the Boston community. To give tangible expression to this commitment, the 
members of the Governing Board allocated $10 million over five years for a grantmaking ini- 
tiative that came to be called the “‘Poverty Impact Program.”’ Several years later, The 
Rockefeller Foundation chose Boston — through the Boston Foundation — as one of six cities 
to participate in a national anti-poverty initiative. 

For all the hope it engendered, the Boston Foundation’s Poverty Impact Program unfolded 
against a disheartening background. We never envisioned, during the economic upswing of 
the mid-1980s, the kind of recession that has all but overwhelmed New England. And we 
didn’t anticipate the further retreat, by government policy and practice, from funding ser- 
vices and providing even minimal underpinnings for the poor. We concluded the Poverty 
Impact Program with the sober realization that government — and, by extension, the larger 
society — has broken its social contract with those in struggle, with calamitous results for 
increasing numbers of people across this community and the nation. 

The Boston Persistent Poverty Project continues to build on the lessons of the Poverty 
Impact Program. The Project seeks to refocus and mobilize community attention to urban 
poverty, to generate a body of locally-based information, and to develop initiatives to 
strengthen our community’s capacity to address persistent poverty over the long term. 

More than this, however, the Project seeks to transform the ways in which we think about 
intergenerational urban poverty and those who live in poverty — and to engage the will and 
understanding of each member of our community in an effort to end those conditions which 
are unnecessary, destructive of the best in all of us, and, finally, unacceptable. 

This Roundtable series, and this document, are designed to help us break out of old myths 
about why poverty exists. They explore with a fresh eye the various ways in which poverty is 
experienced by different communities, and reach across these differences toward a common 
agenda for action. 

By the end of this series, we hope to be able to recognize in one another essential parts of 
the solution to persistent poverty in our midst. Not until we see one another as interdependent 
and valued members of the same society, and accept the truth that each and every one of 
our children is worthy of our highest expectations and resources, will we find the political will 
and the means to reforge the basic social contract which underlies every successful 
community. 

We express our gratitude to the 43 members of the Boston Persistent Poverty Project’s 
Strategy Development Group, to the authors who prepared research documents as part of this 
series, to the participants of the Roundtable discussions, to the community-based and aca- 
demic institutions which helped to conceptualize and coordinate ‘“‘Beyond Poverty: Building 
Community Through New Perspectives,”’ and to the members of the larger community who 
have come to share and to learn. 


Anna Faith Jones 
President, The Boston Foundation 
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The Boston Persistent Poverty Project 


The Boston Persistent Poverty Project is a long-term, collaborative campaign to eliminate 
chronic, intergenerational poverty in Boston. It convenes grassroots and institutional leaders 
for joint strategic planning, research, organizing, and community-building initiatives in alli- 
ance with the entire Boston community. 

Guided by representatives of community organizations, government, labor, business, 
foundations, and academic and religious institutions, the Project promotes and monitors a 
number of specific initiatives. These include programs designed to improve the education, 
housing, employment, health, safety, and self-esteem of all children and their families in 
Boston’s neighborhoods. 

Project activities are designed to build on the strengths, assets, and cultural traditions of 
communities of greatest need, and to empower those living in poverty — especially people of 
color—to advocate on their own behalf for civic actions and government policies that will 
reduce persistent poverty. 

The underlying assumption of the Boston Persistent Poverty Project is that effective solu- 
tions to poverty require the creativity and participation of all sectors of our democratic soci- 
ety. The goal is nothing less than a reaffirmation of the basic, now broken, “social contract”’ 
which states, very simply, that all members of a society are responsible to and for one another, 
and are, ultimately, interdependent. 


PROJECT BACKGROUND 


The Boston Persistent Poverty Project began in 1987 as one component of an anti-poverty 
initiative of The Rockefeller Foundation called ‘‘Equal Opportunity for the Urban Poor.”’ 
As one of six cities participating in the Community Planning and Action Project, the goal 
in Boston, as elsewhere, is to seek effective local strategies to eliminate the cyclical nature 
of poverty. 

The first activity of the Boston Project was to conduct a survey of 17,000 poor and non-poor 
residents of Boston. This survey, Jn the Midst of Plenty, was published in 1989. It revealed that 
while the economic ‘“‘miracle”’ of the 1980s had significantly increased the standard of living 
for the majority of Boston residents, it had failed to improve the circumstances of many resi- 
dents of Boston’s neighborhoods, particularly women, single parents, and families in the 
city’s communities of color. It also revealed that, regardless of income or ethnic group, all 
people share the same fundamental aspirations — for a job with a living wage, a home, health 
care, and a good education for their children. The hope of the Project then was to harness 
Boston’s economic boom to lift those who had been left behind due to poverty. 

By the time the survey was published, however, the unanticipated “‘bottoming-out” of the 
Massachusetts economy, and the state’s own fiscal crisis, had set in motion a harsh new reality 
for the poorest residents of Boston. Like many others in the Commonwealth, poor people now 
found themselves in the midst not of “‘plenty”’ but of a painfully contracting economy. 

The Boston Persistent Poverty Project responded in late 1990 by convening a diverse group 
of community activists, academics, and civic, religious, and labor leaders to develop a long- 
term approach to eradicating persistent poverty in Boston. 


The 43-member Strategy Development Group, as it is called, has struggled at times, partic- 
ularly with ways to discuss racial and ethnic issues. Over the course of many meetings, the 
group’s discussions have fostered an environment of openness and trust rare in Boston among 
a group so diverse in terms of ethnic heritage, race, class, and professional background. 

With the assistance of this group, the Boston Project is beginning to identify key goals and 
strategies — and to put into place the conceptual and institutional framework — for a collab- 
orative campaign to eliminate chronic poverty among children and their families in Boston. 
The initial framework includes: 


¢ regular reports and analyses on the economic status and well-being of children, fam- 
ilies, and communities in Boston; 

¢ the convening of policymakers with academics and community experts to evaluate 
proposed public policy in light of recent research findings; 

¢ the development of collaborative communications and training networks to convey 
and share critical information and skills; 

¢ the development of short- and long-term community-building strategies informed by 
the perspectives, experiences, and recommendations of the poor themselves; 

¢ the strengthening of working relationships and a deepening of the dialogue and 
debate about poverty among all sectors in the city, as reflected in this document and 
in the Roundtable series for which it was prepared. 


These activities will, in turn, assist in shaping community-building initiatives and more 
effective public policies to reduce persistent poverty in Boston. 


THE ROUNDTABLE SERIES 


One of the initial findings of the surveys and forums conducted by the Boston Persistent Pov- 
erty Project was that persistent poverty manifests itself somewhat differently among various 
groups. In order to promote a greater understanding of particular and shared obstacles to eco- 
nomic mobility, the Project is sponsoring a series of Roundtable discussions. 

Informed by background information from academic and research institutions, these struc- 
tured discussions explore and describe the nature of the experience of persistent poverty 
among the various groups most affected by it (Latinos, Blacks, Whites, Asians, single par- 
ents, and youth). The Roundtables are also designed to highlight the recent achievements, 
hopes, and aspirations of these groups. 

Through these discussions, the Boston Persistent Poverty Project seeks to achieve a new 
competency in understanding ethnic, racial, and other differences and similarities among 
groups in order to build a untque community capacity to tackle persistent poverty. The 
Roundtables are designed to explore problems and strengths across communities in order to 
create ‘‘macro”’ solutions to persistent poverty. They also examine the particular problems 
and strengths of distinct communities in order to tailor “micro” solutions and policies. 

Information and ideas generated from these Roundtable discussions will inform and guide 
the future strategies and initiatives of the Boston Persistent Poverty Project. 


Introduction 


While the U.S. Census generally does not break out the black population by ethnicity, there 
are many ethnic subgroups within the black community today. Boston’s black community is 
becoming increasingly diverse, and includes — in addition to the population we traditionally 
call African American — Haitian and other Caribbeans, West Indians, Cape Verdeans, blacks 
from Central and South America, and recent arrivals, such as Ethiopians, from the continent 
of Africa itself. While the historical experiences of these various groups are different, the 
information touched upon by the authors of this edited collection confirm the findings of Ira 
Reid in his work The Negro Immigrant: Characteristics and Social Adjustment, 1899-1937 
(1939) and the more recent publication by Walter R. Allen and Reynolds Farley, The Color 
Line and the Quality of Life in America (1987). These works, separated by 50 years, report that 
poverty is experienced widely and similarly in the black community among all the groups that 
compose it. While more research is clearly needed to understand the particular social and 
economic challenges facing the members of each of these communities, they are understood, 
for the purposes of this report on poverty, as one community. 7 

This edited collection, then, focuses on aspects of poverty in Boston’s black community, 
and is one of a series of civic and academic efforts to generate an informed public discussion 
of poverty. 

Of major national concern is the large gap in poverty between blacks and whites: blacks are 
three times as likely to be living in poverty as whites. But according to a recent report by the . 
National Academy of Science (A Common History: Blacks and American Society, 1989), this 
three-to-one poverty gap has existed since 1939. Thus, regardless of recent changes in our 
domestic and national economies, in national public policies, and in family structure, the gap 
between the black and white standard of living in the United States — and in Boston — has 
held its own. It is clear, then, that the problem of urban poverty, particularly in the black com- 
munity and communities of color, is not being resolved effectively. This policy and economic 
enigma cannot be analyzed without some understanding of history, outlined in the first chap- 
ter of this book. 

A comprehensive study of poverty and race in Boston also requires an examination of the 
statistical profile of poverty, and perhaps more challenging, a reminder of the limitations of 
the tools we must use to derive such a profile. An understanding of how the black community 
experiences poverty in comparison to other communities and groups in Boston is important 
in evaluating the impact of particular policy strategies and approaches. The second chapter 
examines changes and trends in black poverty in Boston over time, and the ways in which 
education, occupation, family,.and employment status mold —and are molded by —condi- 
tions in the black community. The author also analyzes the adequacy of the official definition 
of poverty. 

Much of the public’s perception regarding blacks and poverty is based on information pro- 
vided by the media. Impoverished blacks clearly have not had an opportunity to present their 
own thinking or collective experiences in the pages of Boston’s two daily newspapers. There 
may be valid “‘technical”’ reasons for this, but it is worthwhile to note that the methodology of 
collecting news —and decisions about who collects it and who chooses when and how to 
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report it— informs the perceptions of the general public. The third chapter of this collection 
looks more closely at why and how the media influence the thinking about and of our 
community. | 

The last chapter focuses on the toll widespread poverty has taken on black families, with 
particular attention to the often missing member of this family — the black male. To be black 
and male in our society is to run high risks: the risk of unemployment or underemployment; 
the risk of incarceration; and the risk of being killed. The author of this chapter suggests that 
one approach to changing this reality may be to adopt community-based strategies and poli- 
cies that focus specifically on the black male. 

Each author makes suggestions about ways new policies might take shape to address pov- 
erty in the black community. These suggestions are based not only on the authors’ profes- 
sional and academic experiences but on the insights they have developed as members of the 
very community they are working to change. The phenomena of unemployment and under- 
employment, especially, are seen by the authors to be fundamental causes of poverty — both 
as historically unabated economic conditions and as a direct consequence of racial bias, inde- 
pendent of education, geographic location, and other related factors. Moreover, these condi- 
tions are seen as undermining the community’s ability to support its families and strengthen 
its community institutions. Employment-based solutions are identified as fundamental to 
successfully addressing poverty in Boston’s black community. 

While all of the authors underscore the need for society as a whole to change its relation- 
ship to the black community, the authors also point out that the black community itself has a 
history of generating its own responses to difficulty, creating institutions and strategies based 
on strong cultural traditions. Grassroots and community-based organizations, the poor, their 
fellow working-class citizens, and community activists must be included in any evaluation or 
debate about the issues of poverty and public policy in Boston. These individuals and groups 
must be involved in all aspects of social welfare policy development: setting the civic agenda; 
conceptualizing and defining the nature of the problem; formulating adequate responses; and 
determining how policies should be implemented, monitored, and evaluated. Only through 
this kind of direct and informed engagement will the academic and policy-making commu- 
nities be inspired to respond with creative and useful models that might overcome the limita- 
tions of current research and public policy paradigms. 

The authors and editor hope that this collection represents a small but significant step 
toward more effective responses to the long history of poverty within Boston’s black 
community. 


James Jennings 


Executive Summary 


Chapter One 


An Historical Overview of Poverty among Blacks 
in Boston: 1850-1990 


This chapter offers an historical context for poverty in Boston’s black community over the 
course of the past two centuries by analyzing Census data for indicators such as income, per 
capita wealth, and poverty rates. The correlates of occupational mobility and access to public 
services are also examined. Taking a step past simply mapping trends in these areas, this 
chapter reviews some of the effective responses of Boston’s early black community to its con- 
dition. A closer look at successful community- and family-based support systems from the 
past may be relevant to future solutions. 


BLACK POVERTY IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY BOSTON 


Beginning even before the Civil War, continual migration from the South increased Boston’s 
black population from 2,000 in 1850 to almost 12,000 by 1900. 

Black workers not only began their careers in menial jobs but were generally limited to 
them. A highly segregated Boston created ghettos with overcrowded living conditions, high 
rents, and high rates of death and infant mortality. 

In response to these conditions, the community developed its own system of survival. This 
included both formalized institutions and such informal steps as taking in boarders, shelter- 
ing homeless children in private homes, and the vital support role of black businesses as infor- 
mal loan centers and employers. Few blacks received public aid. 

While the black population grew, conditions did not change and became a matter for public 
notice. In the early 1930s the Boston Urban League was commissioned by the Civic Works 
Administration to collect data on the training, experience, and work status of white-collar 
and skilled black workers. Among its findings: 49 percent of blacks in Boston were unem- 
ployed or underemployed, as opposed to 37 percent of the total employable population; and 
the conclusion that “‘the Boston Negro[’s] ... ability to secure placement [was] not keeping 
pace” with black workers’ level of training. ) 

By 1919, the NAACP and Urban League had both established Boston offices. In the late 
1920s the Urban League promoted the hiring of blacks through its “Negro in Industry Week”’ 
campaign; its employment-oriented programs continued into the 1960s with On-The-Job- 
Training. 

Between 1940 and 1970, the number of blacks in low-paying laboring and service jobs 
dropped from 65 to 27 percent. Yet in 1970, black males in Boston earned less than three- 
quarters the income of whites. Blacks were moving into occupations where the racial gap in 
income was largest. Any occupational gains made by blacks in the 1960s may be attributed to 
the increase in college attendance and graduation rates. 


INCOME AND POVERTY RATE CHARACTERISTICS: 1950-1980 


Median income data show a consistent and continuing gap between whites and blacks 
between 1949 and 1979. By 1979, 24.8 percent of black families were below the federal pov- 
erty line compared to only 11.1 percent of white families. This pattern continued into the 
mid-1980s. 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


History shows that employment is the primary issue, and that the discrimination in the work- 
place is a persistent obstacle to employment opportunities for blacks. 
Some general strategies are suggested: 


¢ The incomes of Boston’s black family members who are working full-time but are not 
earning enough to move above the poverty line permanently must be lifted. 


¢ Both public- and private-sector programs are needed to bolster two-parent family 
stability. 

¢ Those with limited formal schooling need training to compete for jobs with adequate 
salaries. 


¢ The number of school dropouts must be drastically reduced. 


¢ Trade unions, businesses, and industry should support an updated and relevant public 
vocational education program. 


¢ Structured, long-term apprenticeship and on-the-job training programs are needed in 
expanding industries. 


Ghettos today are more damaging to poor residents than those of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury or the post-World-War-II era. They are increasingly deficient in the social institutions 
which control and mediate social, political, and economic relations, and which provide 
resources and avenues for individual advancement. Poverty today is more complex. 

Interventions or elements of a support system need to be reoriented and provided to the 
whole family as a unit rather than to individuals. Integrating public and private resources in a 
more comprehensive and systematic way, in combination with approaches which acknowl- 
edge the cultural strengths of poor black families, could bring permanent economic and 
social gains. 


Chapter Two 


A Reexamination of How We Measure Poverty: 
A Profile of Black Poverty in Boston 


This chapter offers a comprehensive profile of poverty in Boston’s black community while 
examining the tools traditionally used to measure poverty. The federal poverty line is cri- 
tiqued; underemployment, a phenomenon which along with unemployment contributes to 
poverty, is statistically analyzed; and Boston neighborhood education, employment, and pov- 
erty data are compared. 


THE OFFICIAL POVERTY LINE 


Among those who study poverty, there is no general agreement on the tools used to measure 
it. Yet, the size of the population affected by poverty crucially depends on how poverty is 
defined. And while most people would agree that those who do not have the resources to pro- 
vide for their basic needs are ‘‘poor,”’ they often disagree on what constitutes “‘basic needs.” 
There are two fundamentally different economic definitions of poverty, the “absolute” and 
the “‘relative.”’ The most notable example of an “‘absolute”’ definition of poverty is the official 
federal poverty standard, created in 1964 based on a “‘low cost”’ food budget designed to pro- 
vide a poor family with a minimum diet. Because in 1964 most poor families spent about 
one-third of their income on food, the poverty standard multiplied that budget by three to 
determine the poverty threshold. This threshold was adjusted slightly, but still provides the 
basis for determining levels of poverty. Since 1969, yearly adjustments have been made based 
on the Consumer Price Index (CPI), the general measure of inflation. 


CRITICISMS OF THE OFFICIAL POVERTY LINE 


Unlike federal poverty standards, a “‘relative’’ definition of poverty defines poverty in rela- 
tion to a society’s average standard of living. The federal government’s poverty standards 
ignore the higher costs of living in a city such as Boston. Extrapolations of household 
expenses should be higher, to reflect the fact that poor people spend a quarter of their income 
on food rather than a third. 

The standard is based on gross income, and thus does not consider the tax component of the 
household budget. The CPI rises more slowly than actual food costs, and thus is an inaccurate 
index of people’s expenses. The lack of wealth, or net worth, among the poor is ignored alto- 
gether by federal standards that are based on earned income. It would be more accurate to 
adjust the poverty standard according to actual changes in poor people’s costs, and to include 
calculations of taxes and net worth. 


BLACK POVERTY IN BOSTON 


The most recent estimates of comparative poverty in Boston were made in the Boston Foun- 
dation’s 1989 study, Jn the Midst of Plenty, in which the black poverty rate was set at 23 per- 
cent. This estimate was based on poverty threshold incomes adjusted for Boston’s high cost of 
living. 

The relatively low poverty rates reported in 1989 reflected the ‘‘Massachusetts Miracle,” 
whose effects ended for blacks in that year. The quintupling of the black unemployment rate 
between 1987 and 1991 suggests that black poverty has returned to its pre- 1987 levels, when it 
hovered around 29 percent. 


“UNDEREMPLOYMENT” AS A CAUSE OF BLACK POVERTY IN BOSTON 


One of the proximate causes of poverty 1s “underemployment.” This chapter presents this 
labor demographic as comprising: |) discouraged workers; 2) involuntary part-timers; 3) 
workers in marginal jobs; 4) the working poor; 5) overqualified workers; and 6) workers who 
are the victims of wage or earnings discrimination. Tables illustrate these six elements. 

1) With the decline in the Massachusetts economy and the increase in the unemployment 
rate that began around 1988, the number of discouraged workers is on the rise. 

2) The percentage of part-time, part-year workers who wanted but could not find full- 
time, full-year work is five percent of the total labor force. 

3) Numbers of both high-paying, upper-level, white-collar occupations and low-level, 
low-paying, blue-collar and service occupations are rising; blue-collar jobs that pay well are 
decreasing. 

4) The working poor — those whose jobs do not pay enough to lift them above the poverty 
threshold — make up more than 40 percent of Boston’s poor adults and approximately 10 per- 
cent of the Boston labor force. 

5) Almost 10 percent of the Boston labor force is overqualified. 

6) There is a 16 percentage point difference between the ratio of education to income of 
blacks and whites: that is, blacks receive a lesser income yield than whites for a comparable 
educational background. This can be attributed in whole or in part to labor market discrimi- 
nation. 


A COMPARISON OF BLACK- WHITE POVERTY AND 
ECONOMIC OUTCOMES BY NEIGHBORHOOD 


Another way to consider black poverty in Boston and its proximate causes is by comparing 
the economic conditions and opportunities in the neighboorhoods in which blacks are con- 
centrated with those in predominantly white neighboorhoods. Six Boston neighborhoods 
(Roxbury, Mattapan, East Boston, South Boston, North and South Dorchester) are analyzed 
and compared, along with overall Boston data. 


POVERTY IN SIX BOSTON’S NEIGHBORHOODS 


Poverty rates remained steady in Roxbury and Mattapan during a period of little transition in 
the racial makeup of those neighborhoods. The increase of poverty in Dorchester may be 
attributed to the increase in its black and Hispanic populations. Even when blacks and whites 
live in the same neighborhood, their economic circumstances are markedly different. 
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AGE AND NUMBER OF PERSONS PER HOUSEHOLD 


Residents of Roxbury and Mattapan are generally younger than those of the other four 
neighborhoods analyzed; these neighborhoods contain higher percentages of children than 
the Boston average. 


MALE-FEMALE RATIOS AND HOUSEHOLD COMPOSITION 

The low male to female ratios in Roxbury and Mattapan are associated with the relatively high 
percentages of single-parent families in those neighborhoods. 

EDUCATION / FAMILY AND HOUSEHOLD INCOME 


High educational attainment of blacks is not proportionately translated into favorable income 
and employment outcomes. 


LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

Despite blacks’ relatively strong attachment to the labor force, they have a relatively lower 
probability of that attachment being rewarded through steady employment. 
FULL-TIME/PART-TIME AND FULL- YEAR/PART- YEAR EMPLOYMENT 
Roxbury workers often work full-time, but find it more difficult than others to find year- 
round employment. 

CONCLUSION AND POLICY IMPLICATIONS 


Blacks’ future economic prospects in Boston do not look good in the current depressed eco- 
nomic climate. It is possible that we are on the brink of an economic and social crisis of fright- 
ening proportions. A full-scale effort is necessary to address and redress the long-term 
impacts of economic disadvantage in the black community. 


Chapter Three 


Media Coverage of Poverty in Boston’s 
Black Community 


This chapter profiles how the media, particularly the press, cover issues touching upon pov- 
erty inthe black community in Boston. National media studies and selective analyses of indi- 
vidual pieces in Boston’s daily print media describe trends in perception and coverage of black 
poverty. The process of making decisions about what is newsworthy is also analyzed. 


WHAT IS (AND ISN’T) COVERED 


“Stories about the poor or about poverty are rare in all media,”’ wrote Herbert J. Gans in his 
1979 study of national news media portrayals of poverty. 

Kirk A. Johnson’s 1987 study of media images of Boston’s black community found that 
news about crime and violence dominated coverage by the major media outlets. Blacks were 
overwhelmingly portrayed as ‘‘drug pushers, thieves, and as victims or perpetrators of 
crime,” serving to reinforce negative perceptions. 

Synopses of recent Globe and Herald news stories, columns, and editorials are offered as 
evidence that there is little consistent hard news coverage of poverty in Boston’s newspapers. 
Editorials and opinion pieces show somewhat greater sensitivity toward the topic. In general, 
media coverage examining the dynamics of poverty and how the prevailing economic and 
social structure affect poverty are rare. 


WHAT IS “NEWS” — AND WHY POVERTY IN THE 
BLACK COMMUNITY USUALLY ISN’T 


“News” is information, but the world’s glut of information must be whittled down to a man- 
ageable size by journalists. In judging what is news and how it will be reported, determina- 
tions are made about what is not newsworthy, reflecting views and biases that editors and 
journalists acquire through their own backgrounds. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF NEWS 


Bernard Roshco’s dual analysis of the production of published news is that: 1) news is a social 
product, mirroring its particular society; and 2) press content is an organizational product, 
collected and disseminated as a group operation. 

The perspective of white, middle-class males is disproportionately brought into news- 
rooms and reflected in press content every day. A common complaint among black reporters 
is that news executives often select stories that fit whites’ perceptions of who black people are. 
Coverage of minority issues is felt to be “‘good”’ by 53 percent of white journalists, and “not 
good”’ by 71 percent of nonwhite journalists. 


READERSHIP 


News is a consumer product, tailored to meet the demands and needs of its consumers, the 
readers. The majority of both Globe and Herald readers have household incomes of $35,000 or 
more. White Americans read newspapers more often than black Americans, even among 
low-income families. The poor, then, are not among the primary audience for the print 
media. Nonetheless, based on reader rankings of preferred news categories, it would seem 
that regular in-depth coverage of racial issues and the poverty problem would be a media 
priority. 


CONCLUSION 


Print media coverage of Boston’s black community reflects and reinforces the marginal status 
held by people of color in the city. 

To redress the situation, the media must make all of their staffing levels more culturally 
diverse. As the media report on the debates on poverty and multiculturalism taking place in 
other kinds of institutions, they themselves should initiate such discussions internally. 
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Chapter Four 


African American Poverty in Boston and the 
Need for Male-Centered Interventions 


This chapter makes a case for race-specific, community-oriented approaches to the problem 
of poverty in the black community. Specifically, young black males should be the focus of 
interventions designed to reverse damaging trends in unemployment, the drug trade, incar- 
ceration, and homicide. An Afrocentric approach is suggested to reassert cultural values and 
redirect black youth toward the formation of stable families. The author recommends that 
Boston appointa task force to help focus attention and resources on young black men, and that 
the institution of African American academies be strongly considered. 


VIOLENCE, SUBSTANCE ABUSE, AND THE EROSION OF LIFE 


The incidence of crime and violence in African American communities is alarmingly high, 
with young black men being both the principal victims of and contributors to this destructive 
environment, which is also aggravated by the drug trade and substance abuse. Clearly, action 
must be taken to reach and nurture young black men in order to reduce their participation in 
these behaviors. 


FAMILY STABILITY 


The job of nurturing and guiding young black men is properly assigned to black families, but 
studies show that the African American family is under great stress; central to this stress is the 
absence of black fathers. Family formation and stability in the African American community 
is greatly affected by mortality and morbidity of young black males, by still-high teen preg- 
nancy rates, and by the decreasing rates at which black women marry. 

Female-headed, single-parent families form slightly more than half of black families in 
Boston, and are much more likely to be poor than two-parent families. 

There are two major reasons for the reduction in black marriage rates, and both concern the 
status of black men. William Julius Wilson asserts that ‘black delay in marriage and the 
lower rate of marriage, each of which is associated with high percentages of out-of-wedlock 
births and female-headed households, can be directly tied to the labor market status of black 
males.” 

Secondly, the shortage of males can be tied to high homicide and suicide rates among young 
black men, and a high rate of incarceration (nationally, black men make up almost half of the 
prison population). 

The shortage of black men clearly inhibits the growth of two-parent families. 
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SELF-SUFFICIENCY IN THE BLACK COMMUNITY 


Self-sufficiency in the black community is largely an issue of employment. Statewide, blacks 
experience an unemployment rate of 16 percent. The unemployment rate of black teenagers 
has steadily increased. Increasing the employment of black males (and black women) 
requires changes in both the demand and the supply sides of the labor market. On the demand 
side there is clearly a need for more jobs both within the black community or accessible to it. 
On the supply side there is a great need for more job skills and job readiness, both of which 
can be influenced by the community. 


SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT LEVELS AND EMPLOYABILITY 


A major impediment to employability in the black community remains the rate at which black 
youth fail to complete public school. Almost one out of every three black students drops out 
before graduation. Female high school graduates are half again as likely as those who drop 
out to be employed; male high school graduates are employed at two-and-a-half times the 
rate of those who drop out. High school dropouts comprise the majority of the prison popula- 
tion. More than half of young black men who did not complete high school who head families 
with children have no earnings whatsoever. 

This creates a scenario of community dysfunction that will be more and more difficult to 
break. Community-wide efforts must redirect behavioral norms in order to foster the positive 
development of black youth, particularly black males. 


THE OHIO COMMISSION: A STATEWIDE EFFORT 


In 1989 the governor of Ohio established the Commission on Socially Disadvantaged Black 
Males to respond to what he saw as a growing crisis. The commission recommended a set 
of strategies to improve the situation of African American males in Ohio, which the author 
describes. 


EDUCATIONAL APPROACHES IN URBAN DISTRICTS 


Milwaukee and Detroit have undergone extensive efforts to respond to the plight of young 
African American males. Task forces in both cities have addressed the difficulties of their 
black male students with a recommendation for the establishment of special schools rooted in 
an Afrocentric curriculum. 

The Milwaukee Board of School Directors established a system of African American 
Immersion Schools with particular regard for the learning styles of African Americans. The 
educational program in these schools draws upon community resources to create an “expanded 
school family.” 
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CONCLUSION 


The City of Boston should appoint a Task Force on African American males with a respected 
membership with strong ties to greater Roxbury. It should focus its efforts on education, 
employment, health, and criminal justice. 

The idea of male/female African American academies should be considered and investi- 
gated. Schools offer a perfect vehicle for establishing strong values and behavioral norms and 
expectations for performance and achievement. 

The impetus for action is the fear that there is a trend of dysfunction in many urban commu- 
nities, and that some point may exist past which these communities may be beyond self- 
improvement. 


CHAPTER ONE 


An Historical Overview of 
Poverty among Blacks in Boston: 
1850-1990 


by Robert C. Hayden 
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An Historical Overview of 


Poverty among Blacks in Boston: 
1850-1990 


This chapter finds that when the health, median incomes, occupational mobility, and 
community resources of Boston’ blacks are compared to their white counterparts, the 
message is clear: blacks have experienced disadvantages and disparity in each area 
over the entire course of the last century. 

It is also clear that some of the most effective responses to this poverty have 
emerged from the community itself: From the mutual support offered through the 
taking in of boarders in the nineteenth century to the opening of NAACP and Urban 
League offices in the beginning of this century, Boston’s black community has 
responded powerfully to its growing needs. This, however, has not been enough. 

It is sobering to realize that while we seek to redress the current causes and effects 
of poverty in Boston’ black communities, these economic inequities and the struggle 
to redress them have stood such a test of time. The study concludes that without 
creative policies — initiated in and not just for the black community — these inequities 
and their consequences may well continue into our future. 
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An Historical Overview of Poverty among Blacks in Boston: 1850-1990 


BLACK POVERTY IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY BOSTON 


Like most nineteenth-century residents of Boston, blacks worked hard to maintain their 
homes and families. Even before the Civil War, both enslaved and free blacks in ‘“‘freedom’s 
birthplace” worked long and arduous hours. Those who migrated to Boston from the South in 
the 1800s had come to secure higher wages, mobility, and opportunity for themselves and 
their families. Boston’s black population grew from 2,000 in 1850, to 8,125 in 1890, to 11,591 
by 1900. In 1900, 39 percent of black Bostonians were Northern-born (New England, New 
Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania), and 53 percent were Southern-born. ' 

Residential segregation for nineteenth-century blacks in Boston was almost absolute. In 
- fact, Boston was the most segregated northern city in 1850, and ghetto conditions increased 
in the late 1800s. In 1890, only about five percent of black families owned a house, and expen- 
diture of ‘“‘hard-earned’”’ money for rent left many black long-term workers poor in old age. 

This high level of residential segregation led to crowding in living quarters, which in turn 
affected health conditions for blacks. Diseases such as cholera, tuberculosis, and pneumonia 
spread more easily in densely populated areas. Vital records indicate that in 1890, there were 
31 deaths for every 1,000 black residents compared to 24 for every 1,000 whites. At the end of 
the nineteenth century, the black infant mortality rate was 200 per 1,000 live births among 
blacks compared to 189 per 1,000 for whites. 

Two economic measures, per capita wealth and the percentage of workers in the lowest 
paying jobs, illustrate the status of blacks in the second half of the nineteenth-century. In 
1860, when the average per capita wealth of blacks was $91, the average per capita wealth in 
the city was $872. For poor Irish immigrants it was $131. The per capita wealth of blacks in 
1870 was 40 percent that of Boston’s Irish immigrants, and the per capita wealth of blacks was 
less than half of that for whites. 

From 1850 to 1900 black males and females in Boston not only began their careers in 
menial jobs, but were generally limited to them. The menial jobs held by blacks offered the 
lowest pay, irregular employment, and no occupational advancement. Forty-five percent of 
all employed first-generation black males were in menial jobs in 1850; 50 years later, 82 per- 
cent were in such jobs. Ninety-two percent of first-generation employed black females were 
in menial jobs in 1870 and 1900. Between 1860 and 1880, by comparison, 12 percent of native 
white Bostonians occupied low-paying manual jobs, and 27 percent of Boston’s second- 
generation West European immigrants (non-Irish) occupied such jobs. 

Despite the economic situation in general for black Bostonians during the second half of 
the century, they were offered a range of protected civil rights by Massachusetts legislation. 
Moreover, a large number of blacks were elected to political office (24 between 1866 and 
1898) compared to their counterparts in other Northern cities. Yet over the last decades of the 
century, the black community experienced growing disadvantages in health, property owner- 
ship, and persistent inequality in occupational status and income. 

An overview of Boston’s early black community portrayed with only economic statistics is 
incomplete, however, as it overlooks the response of the poor to their condition. Behind the 
hard statistics is ahuman system of survival — both formal and informal — to assist those with 
slight financial resources. Many households, for instance, included more than family mem- 
bers. In the poor black community of Boston, boarders provided a necessary additional 
income for the host. In 1850, about one-third of black households had boarders; ten years 
later, about 40 percent had a boarder. Boarders included unrelated persons or families and 
adult members of the extended family, and were often new arrivals seeking employment in 
Boston. Married black women with no work outside the home provided washing, ironing, 
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and cooking for boarders, offering informal support to those who had irregular employment. 
Taking in boarders was also a way for widows and single adult women with children to support 
themselves. And boarders did more than just pay rent; they also provided help with domestic 
chores and child care, thus allowing mothers to work to help support the family. In 1860, more 
than 45 percent of female-headed households had boarders, and about half of the female sin- 
gle adults and two-thirds of the male single adults were boarding. 

In 1860, the four agencies in the city serving homeless children admitted only white chil- 
dren. Black children without shelter and parents were taken “‘off the streets”’ by both related 
and nonrelated families. Thus, poverty did not lead to social and community disorganization. 
Black families cooperated to provide for their community’s basic needs in ways that public 
and private agencies did not. 

In an increasingly harsh and competitive economic environment, Boston’s blacks went 
beyond family and household assistance to create institutions to serve their economic needs. 
The African Society, established in 1796 to abolish slavery, became a mutual aid and charita- 
ble organization. Members were assessed a twenty-five-cent entry fee and the same amount 
for monthly dues. It was difficult for the unskilled poor or the unemployed to participate, but 
they were not excluded. The Society functioned as a social welfare agency, providing finan- 
cial relief, job placement, and insurance plans for burials. The Society was also concerned 
with the control of crime in the community. Individuals were not allowed membership, nor 
were they helped by the Society, if they did not meet the Society’s expectation of being clean 
and law abiding. Black fraternal organizations like the African Masonic Lodge and the Odd 
Fellows provided free firewood for the cold winters, sponsored food collections for the needy, 
and made loans for members facing financial crisis. 

Being forced to remain in menial labor was not the fate of all blacks in nineteenth-century 
Boston. While they were certainly less likely to own retail stores than European immigrants, 
they did have businesses. On a per capita basis. more black-owned businesses (barber shops, 
food stores, dry goods stores and clothing stores) existed in Boston than in most Northern and 
Southern cities. While the rate of failure and decline of these businesses from 1870 to 1900 
was an important factor in the overall poverty of the community, their existence Ree a Vital 
role, as described by historian James O. Horton, who wrote: 


Since the services of Boston’s financial community were not generally avail- 
able to blacks, the community provided its own service. There were several gro- 
cery stores that became the finance agencies of the community. Services were 
generally provided in the form of credit, which was particularly important 
among people susceptible to irregular cash flow. Sometimes such credit made 
the difference between a family eating an evening meal or not. A few outright 
loans of cash were made. It is not clear whether interest was charged on these 
loans, but at the least, they promoted good will, fulfilled one’s responsibility to 
the community, and encouraged loyal customers.’ 


Despite their living in poverty, few blacks received public aid. Records of the ““Overseer of 
the Poor’’ and census records show a small and declining number of blacks aided by city 
resources and facilities at mid-century. “At the poor house on Deer Island in 1850, for exam- 
ple, there were 3 blacks out of a total of population of 328.”’’ Between 1870 and 1900, despite 
the growing black population, few blacks entered the poorhouse. 

Horton suggests that “‘the dramatic increase in immigrants seeking assistance severely 
taxed state and local relief capabilities, making it more difficult for blacks to be judged 
‘deserving poor,’ eligible for relief.”* Whatever the case, blacks provided their own social 
welfare and financial services. The Home for Aged Colored Women, founded by the black 
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Twelfth Baptist Church in 1860, was still providing for women at the end of the nineteenth 
century. Most of these women had worked as menial domestics during their lifetime in 
Boston. For poor blacks in Boston in the nineteenth century, employment was the central 
issue. Newcomers and even the first- and second- generation blacks in Boston entered — and 
remained — in menial, low-paying jobs. 


THE FIRST HALF OF THIS CENTURY 


At the start of the twentieth century, one of Boston’s leading black clergymen, the Reverend 
Reverdy Ransom, summed up the atmosphere for blacks in Boston: 


Yes, there is race prejudice in Boston, plenty of it; but it is rarely ever brutal or 
violent in its manifestations, but where it appears it is nonetheless deadly and 
humiliating. The aloofness of manner, a politeness of speech and the kid glove 
handling of social and economic contacts, are under the surface, just as hard 
and unyielding as one finds in the solid South, in fact, one feels it more on the 
soil that was dedicated to freedom, than on the Southern soil that was dedicated 
to the institution of slavery.” 


Whatever the impressions of Boston’s black workers, there was hardly any change in the 
occupational status for black males in Boston from the late 1800s to 1940. Fifty-six percent 
were unskilled laborers, servants, waiters, and porters in 1900; 53 percent held such positions 
in 1940. While 8 percent held white-collar jobs in 1890, the percentage moved to only 11 per- 
cent by 1940. Blacks ranked far behind even first-generation immigrants in occupational dis- 
tribution in 1890, 1910, and 1930. At each point, less than half as many blacks as first- 
generation immigrants held ‘‘middle-class”’ jobs, twice as many were unskilled or semi- 
skilled laborers, and second-generation immigrants had a middle-class segment four times 
the size of the black middle class. 

In 1940, six out of seven blacks worked in manual occupations. This fact is significant when 
we realize that the educational attainment for blacks and whites in the Boston school system 
was nearly identical, and the schooling was of high quality for all students. In fact, blacks had 
on average a full year more of schooling than foreign-born whites in the city. Something more 
than a lack of public education was driving the majority of blacks into menial, unskilled jobs. 

This lack of occupational mobility for blacks should be seen in the context of their popula- 
tion increase and the decline of southern black migration to the city. Boston’s black popula- 
tion between 1900 and 1940 rose by 49 percent — from 11,591 in 1900 to 23,679 by 1940.° The 
steady growth rate of Boston’s black community was not, however, accompanied by any 
change in occupational distribution. Nor did the occupational patterns of European immi- 
grants and blacks show any lessening of the disparity prevalent in the 1800s. In 1930, 46 per- 
cent of first-generation European immigrants were in low-paying manual jobs compared to 
77 percent of blacks. 

During the early years of the New Deal, a survey of the training and experience of black 
workers was planned as a Civic Works Administration Project. The Boston Urban League 
was contracted to conduct the study for the City of Boston under the Emergency Relief 
Administration. The study was conducted between December of 1934 and February of 1936, 
and a final report was issued entitled Report on the Survey of the Training and Employment of 
White Collar and Skilled Negro Workers, Boston, Massachusetts. One purpose of the survey was 
“to obtain statistical data relative to the training, experience and work status of white-collar 
and skilled Negro workers in Boston.” The report began: 
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It was further hoped that ultimately the economic status of the Negro in Boston 
would be improved as a result of this survey, by disclosing the facts about his 
educational and vocational background; that it might become the basis on 
which interested local parties may work for the proper integration of the Negro 
worker in Boston.’ 


The report continued: 


Consequently, when the 1930 Census swings around, we find that Boston’s 
Negro working population approximates 11,000 men and women with over 50% 
of these in domestic and personal service, the lowest paying and most unstable 
occupational division. No considerable number of them appear in transporta- 
tion, communication, or miscellaneous industry, where the middle-class of any 
racial group must have a fair proportion of workers if the group is not to face 
eternal poverty.’ 


The report indicated that while 37 percent of the total number of employable persons in 
Boston were either wholly unemployed or not fully employed, 49 percent of blacks were 
unemployed or underemployed. 

Regarding “‘work trends,” the report concluded: 


The contents of this survey seem to indicate that the Boston Negro is constantly 
getting certain theoretical training and experience for higher grades of employ- 
ment, but that his ability to secure placement commensurate with his training 
is not keeping pace. In other words, an increasing number of Negro men and 
women find themselves having to back up in blind alley jobs principally 
because there seems to be very little outlet for them. If this is purely a tempor- 
ary situation, due chiefly to the present work crisis, then it merits no particular 
comment. On the other hand, there are indications that this is a normal experi- 
ence for them in both good and bad times, and if this is true, then Boston faces 
the long time problem of adjusting the work opportunities of its Negro popula- 
tion, or carrying a permanently heavy relief load in this group.’ 


Two organizations addressing conditions for blacks opened chapters in Boston — the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) in 1910 and the 
Urban League in 1919. While the NAACP was first and foremost a civil rights organization, 
its history during the early decades of the 1900s included programs addressing the poor and 
their employment. In 1913, the Boston NAACP established an Industrial Opportunity Com- 
mittee to deal with the high rate of unemployment and job discrimination. In 1917, it estab- 
lished a food cooperative for the needy. In 1937, the chapter protested the discriminatory 
employment practices of public utility and insurance companies. And in 1942, the Boston 
NAACP joined forces with the Urban League in gaining employment for 33 blacks at the 
Raytheon Company. 

The National Urban League (founded in New York City in 1911) had been established spe- 
cifically to attack economic and related social issues caused by unemployment and under- 
employment facing blacks new to large northern cities. Boston’s Urban League raised local 
funds to support an effort to open up new job opportunities for black migrants. The yearly 
annual budget was meager at $3,000 in 1923. 
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Personal contact with individual employers was the Urban League’s approach to fighting 
employment discrimination. In 1926, 1,253 blacks had applied through the League for jobs. 
In 1927, stimulated by “‘Negro in Industry Week,” registrations by job seekers jumped to 
4,290. Employers were influenced by the industrial campaign, and 1,157 jobs were found and 
filled, compared to 800 the year before. The campaign helped find employment for blacks as 
furniture finishers, glass blowers, and air compressor operators. In the late 1920s, after a 
painful struggle, the Boston Urban League succeeded in gaining jobs for blacks as elevator 
operators in downtown department stores. 

During the 1940s the League continued to concentrate on expanding job opportunities. 
One of the city’s largest department stores employed less than six black persons in 1944, all in 
~ menial jobs. By 1950 it was employing blacks at all levels in 25 different job classifications. In 
1943, less than 12 blacks were employed by the telephone company; by 1950 the number had 
more than doubled, with people employed as engineers, linemen, operators, and at every 
level of clerical work. The League negotiated with the Statler Hilton Hotel, the Gillette Com- 
pany, and the Boston site of Ford Motor Company. Eight black men, some of them mechanics, 
were hired by Ford. The League’s annual budget was $18,500 by 1950; and in the early ’60s, 
On-The-Job-Training was an active League program. 

The 1940-1970 period witnessed the most dramatic change ever in the occupational status for 
black males in Boston. The concentrations of black workers in laboring and service jobs dropped 
from 65 percent in 1940 to about 27 percent in 1970. A factor in the decline was the opportunity for 
semiskilled jobs associated with the World War II industry needs. With the flourishing wartime 
and postwar boom, one in four workers moved into higher-paying jobs. Between 1950 and 1970, 
the proportion of blacks in white-collar jobs increased from 5 percent to 11 percent. 

Despite this great shift in the proportion of blacks employed in higher-level occupations 
during this period, the proportion of professional workers in the entire city tripled. While the 
racial gap seemed to be narrowing in occupational levels, the income gap between the races 
did not change. In 1970, as in 1950, black males in Boston earned less than three-quarters of 
what whites earned. In 1950 the median income for black males was only seven-tenths of the 
white median; and this fell to six-tenths by 1960. 

This seeming paradox was probably caused by the fact that blacks were moving into occu- 
pations where the racial gap in income was largest. Whatever the gains in the overall occupa- 
tional status for blacks, the income ratios did not change significantly. However, the dramatic 
increase in the college attendance and graduation rates of blacks in the Boston area’s 23 insti- 
tutions of higher education during the first 15 years of the modern civil rights movement 
undoubtedly contributed to the occupational gains of blacks in the 1960s. At Boston Univer- 
sity in 1955, there were approximately 50 black students in the entire university; by 1962 the 
university’s black freshman enrollment alone was around 250. 


INCOME AND POVERTY RATE CHARACTERISTICS: 1950-1980 


Median income data for black and white males and females, for black and white families 
headed by either a male or female, and for black and white individuals show a consistent and 
continuing gap between whites and blacks over the three decades between 1949 and 1979. At 
midcentury, according to the 1950 Census Report, the median income of persons for whom 
this information was obtained was $1,587 for blacks and $2,191 for whites. By gender, white 
males and females had higher median incomes than did black males and females. The white 
male median income was $2,796 compared to $2,011 for black males. White females had a 
median income of $1,999, and black females had a median income of $1,423. 
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Ten years later, in the 1960 Census, the median income in Boston was $3,243; it was $2,369 
for blacks. The difference between the white and black male median income had jumped from 
$785 in 1950 to $1,601 in 1960. In 1970, the median income for all families surveyed was 
$11,654. Yet, black families with a male head of household had a $6,740 median income and 
black families with a female head of household had a $3,887 median income. Single black 
males had a slightly higher median ($3,646) than the median for all single male individuals 
($3,592). The percentage of black families at or below the poverty line in 1970 was 25.3 per- 
cent compared to 23.2 percent for whites. This relatively small gap can be attributed in part to 
the improved economic climate following World War II, as mentioned earlier. By 1979, 24.8 
percent of black families were below the line compared to only 11.1 percent of white families. 

The overall pattern of disparity between blacks and whites between the 1950s and early 
1980s continued into the mid-1980s. In a sampling of 802 families conducted by the Boston 
Redevelopment Authority (BRA) to determine family household poverty rates in Boston’s 
low-income neighborhoods between the fall of 1987 and winter 1988, 33.2 percent of the 802 
families surveyed were living in poverty. The white family household rate in this sample was 
20 percent; the black non-Hispanic rate was 28.1 percent and the Hispanic rate was 48.9 
percent." 

The 1985 BRA Household Survey provides the following findings on household income by 
race and ethnicity: 


Households headed by a white householder had a higher mean household 
income in 1984 than households headed by black or other minority house- 
holders. The average household income of white householders was $25,750... 
Households headed by black householders had an average household income, at 
$18,150, significantly lower than the white households. Mean household 
income for white households increased 3.5 percent ... between 1979 and 1984. 
At the same time, black households did not change significantly, falling from 
the 1979 mean of $18,400, in 1984 constant dollars, to $18,150 in 1984. 


The BRA survey report further stated: 


The distribution of household income by race and ethnicity highlights the dis- 
parity which exists among the income of these different groups. While 28 per- 
cent of all Boston households earned less than $10,000 in 1984, only 22 percent 
of white households fell into this category, which was significantly lower than 
non-white households, with 35 percent of black households and 43 percent of 
other minority households reporting incomes below this amount. Twenty-two 
percent of all households earned greater than $35,000, with 27 percent of white 
households earning this much, but only 14 percent of the black households at or 
above this level . . . Although there was no significant difference by race in the 
proportion of household reporting their largest source of income as wages and 
salaries, a greater proportion of white households reported Social Security ben- 
efits, veterans benefits, pensions or annuities as their largest source — 20 per- 
cent — higher than any other race. A higher proportion of black and other 
minority households reported unemployment compensation, SSI, AFDC, or 
welfare payments as their largest income source." 
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WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


This chapter has focused in a panoramic way on some historical trends regarding the nature 
and magnitude of economic poverty in Boston’s black population in the nineteenth century, 
and continuing into the current period. Beginning in 1865, Boston became an increasingly 
attractive city for first-generation ex-slaves and blacks free before the Civil War, who came 
north after legal freedom was granted to all black Americans. Between 1865 and 1900, the 
number of blacks in Boston increased nearly five times. Again, between 1940 and 1990, a 
more than fivefold increase in Boston’s black population occurred. Both at the beginning and 
now, near the end of the twentieth century, economic poverty grips a disproportionate number 
of blacks in the city of Boston. 

This brief review of poverty in Boston’s black community suggests that employment is the 
issue that must be confronted. These various conditions — lack of employment, irregular 
employment, employment at low wages, and underemployment, i.e., working at jobs that do 
not correspond to the training and formal educational attainment of the workers — have been 
operating for several generations, up to the present. The pervasive “‘hidden’’ factor of race 
discrimination in the workplace is suggested as a persistent obstacle to employment oppor- 
tunities. General economic growth is not sufficient for reducing poverty in the black commu- 
nity, in part, because many of the poor are not even in the labor force. And too many job 
training programs do not reach those living in the most economically disadvantaged neigh- 
borhoods of the city. 

Some general strategies are suggested: 


¢ The success of future anti-poverty efforts in Boston for blacks will be determined by 
their effectiveness in lifting the incomes of the city’s black family members who are 
working full-time but are not earning enough to move above the poverty line 
permanently. 


Policies and programs in both the public and private sectors are needed to bolster 
family stability and reduce the incidence of single-parent families. 


¢ The success of future anti-poverty programs in Boston for blacks will be determined 
by their ability to recruit, educate, train, and place in jobs with adequate salaries/ 
wages those with limited formal schooling. Given the present depressed labor and fis- 
cal situation in the city and the region, greater resources will have to be deployed, over 
a longer period of time. Clearly, a drastic reduction in the number of dropouts from the 
Boston schools must be a priority if future poverty problems in the city are to be less- 
ened. Lack of a high school diploma greatly increases the likelihood of continuing 
poverty, especially for blacks, and increases the intergenerational transfer of poverty. 
An updated and relevant public vocational education program supported by the trade 
unions, business, and industry is needed. 

Structured, long-term apprenticeship programs in the expanding service, finance, and 
retail industries can improve the skills of young people and put them into a position to 
obtain adequate hourly wages that will enable them to have families and raise children 
out of poverty. 


While not directly addressed in this chapter, the deficiency of community resources to 
lessen the impact of human poverty should be looked at more closely. The ghettos today 
appear to be more mean-spirited, more isolated, and more damaging to poor residents than 
those of the late nineteenth century or those in Boston after World War II. These neighbor- 
hoods are increasingly deficient in the social institutions that control and mediate social, 
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political, and economic relations, and that provide resources and avenues for individual 
advancement. The scale of poverty in Boston’s black community is much larger than it was in 
the nineteenth century and the earlier decades of the twentieth century, and it is more 
complex. 

This leads to one final suggestion that lies in a dynamic that operated in the nineteenth 
century — the family-based approach. In the ‘‘old days” there were both formal and informal 
support systems and arrangements that poor families used to survive when public and private 
agency assistance was minimal or nonexistent. These family-to-family networks impacted 
the entire community. Today, more ‘‘outside-the-family assistance”’ is available. But the 
interventions or elements of a support system need to be reoriented and provided to the whole 
family as a unit, rather than to the individual. Every member of the family household must 
have, at the same time, access to the resources that he or she needs to grow and develop. Inte- 
grating public and private resources in a more comprehensive and systematic way, in combi- 
nation with the cultural strengths of poor black families, could bring about permanent gains 
in their economic and social life. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1. Except where noted, all figures cited in this chapter are derived from U.S. Census records and 
publications. 


2. James O. Horton and Lois E. Horton: Black Bostonians, p. 37. 
3. Ibid., note 3-51, p. 143. 
4. Ibid., p. 38. 


5. Rev. Reverdy Ransom. The Pilgrimage of Harriet Ransom’s Son: An Autobiography. Nashville: 
A.M.E. Publishing House, 1930. 


6. Anestimated two million blacks migrated north between 1910 and 1930; the percent gains for 
other Northern cities were: Detroit — 1900 percent; Cleveland — 800 percent; Chicago — 430 percent; 
New York — 250 percent; Philadelphia — 160 percent. 


7. Report on the Survey of the Training and Employment of White Collar and Skilled Negro Workers, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Boston: Urban League, 1936, p. 3. 


8. Ibid., pp. 16-17. 
9. Ibid., p. 17. 


10. Margaret O’Brien and Deborah Oriola: Boston at Mid- Decade: Results of the 1985 Household 
Survey. Il: Income and Poverty. 


Il. Ibid., pp. 4—S. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


A Reexamination of How 
We Measure Poverty: 
A Profile of Black Poverty in Boston 


by Jeremiah Cotton, Ph.D. 
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A Reexamination of How 


We Measure Poverty: 
A Profile of Black Poverty in Boston 


There are many different perspectives from which to consider poverty in Boston's black 
community. Unfortunately, each approach brings us to the same conclusion: Boston's 
black community suffers disproportionately from poverty. But the question of just how 
large a portion of the community suffers from poverty, and how severely, can differ 
dramatically from methodology to methodology and from study to study. 

There is no general agreement among those who examine poverty about how to 
define and therefore measure it. While most agree, at a minimum, that those who do 
not have the resources to fulfill their basic subsistence needs are “poor,” we, as a soci- 
ety, often disagree about what constitute “basic subsistence needs.” The first part of 
this chapter confronts this often overlooked issue. 

The second part of this chapter offers the reader a closer look at Boston's black 
community by comparing economic opportunity for blacks and whites by neighbor- 
hood. This part uses education, income, employment, and household composition to 
measure the effects of poverty in these areas. 

Of course, much of the data used in this chapter come from a time preceding our 
immediate reality of a shattered economy in Boston, and so any reassessment of 
poverty’ destructive effects on the black community can only conclude that they have 
become more widespread. With this in mind, the chapter concludes that nothing short 
of a massive effort — both governmental and societal — is needed to rebuild Boston's 
black community. 
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A Reexamination of How We Measure Poverty: A Profile of Black Poverty in Boston 


THE OFFICIAL POVERTY LINE 


One of the main difficulties encountered by any consideration of the social and economic 
costs of poverty is how to define poverty and therefore how to measure it. Often we look at 
studies and data meant to inform us about poverty with the assumption that the tools being 
used to measure poverty are universally accepted —and reasonable. There is, however, no 
general agreement on these tools among those who study poverty. In fact, the size of the popu- 
lation affected by poverty depends on how poverty is defined. 

According to the federal government’s definition of poverty, a nonfarm family of four per- 
sons with an annual income of less that $13,359 in 1990 was “‘poor.’’ Many view this as an 
extremely low estimate of the income needed to maintain an urban family of that size in 
‘““nonpoor”’ circumstances. In fact, most four-person families living in cities with high 
housing costs, such as New York, Los Angeles, Chicago —and certainly Boston— have to 
struggle to make ends meet on incomes of twice that amount. What, then, is poverty? 

There are two fundamentally different economic definitions of poverty. One is ‘‘absolute”’ 
and is based on what the definer believes to be the minimum level of resources a family needs 
in order to subsist. In a sense it is strictly a physiological definition of poverty: it is used to 
define the level of consumption that must be maintained in order to avoid starvation or severe 
malnutrition. 

The other definition is a “relative” one. It defines poverty in relation to the average stan- 
dard of living of the rest of society. By this definition, individuals, families, and groups are 
poor when they lack the resources to obtain the diets, participate in the activities, and enjoy 
the living conditions that prevail in the society to which they belong. 

The most notable examples of an absolute definition of poverty are the official poverty stan- 
dards that are promulgated each year by the federal government. They were created in 1964 by 
the President’s Council of Economic Advisors and were based on a Social Security Adminis- 
tration study of the income needs of four-person, non-farm families. This study in turn used a 
‘“low-cost”’ food budget developed by the Department of Agriculture that was designed to 
provide a poor family with the minimum diet needed to avoid basic nutritional deficiencies. 
This low-cost budget allotted 28 cents per person per meal, or $3.36 per family per day. A 
1955 Department of Agriculture study determined that poor families spend slightly more 
than one-third of their income on food, and so the low-cost food budget was multiplied by 
about three, giving a poverty threshold income of $3,955. 

Inasmuch as $3,955 was quite a bit higher than the then current welfare expenditures on 
poor families, the Social Security Administration in 1965 devised a lower poverty standard 
based on an “‘economy”’ budget which was 80 percent of the $3,955 budget. This new food 
plan allowed only 23 cents per person per meal, or $2.76 per family per day.' The new poverty 
threshold income was set at $3,000 for four-person families and half that amount, $1,500, for 
single individuals. 

In 1965, economist Mollie Orshansky of the Social Security Administration updated the 
economy budget and extended it to families of varying compositions and sizes. This standard 
became known as the Orshansky index and was adopted as the official measure of poverty by 
the federal government. Using the parsimonious Orshansky version of the economy budget, 
the Council of Economic Advisors backdated to 1959 and determined that nearly 40 million 
people, or about 22 percent of the total population of the United States, had been poor that 
year. After 1969, yearly adjustments in the Poverty Income Standard were based on changes 
in the Consumer Price Index (the general measure of inflation). 
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CRITICISMS OF THE OFFICIAL POVERTY LINE 


There are a number of strong criticisms to be leveled at the government’s official poverty 
thresholds. First, they do not take into account the higher costs of living in a city such as 
Boston as opposed to a place like Durham, North Carolina. A five-room apartment in 
Durham would cost less than half as much to rent as a similar one in Boston. Any realistic 
assessment of poverty must surely take such differences into consideration. 

The assumption that expenditures on food take up one-third of poor people’s incomes is 
based on a mid-1950s study. More recent studies have indicated that poor people spend 25 to 
28 percent of their incomes on food.’ Thus, the food budget should be multiplied by a factor of 
3.6 or 4 (this would have increased the 1990 four-person poverty income from $13,359 to 
$16,031 or $17,812 and added 9 to 15 million people to the poverty rolls). 

The poverty standard is based on gross, or pretax income rather than net, or posttax 
income. Hence, even if a family were above the poverty line in terms of pretax income they 
might be below it once taxes were deducted from their earnings. 

The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a poor basis for measuring yearly changes in the pov- 
erty standard. In the 1970s and 1980s the cost of food rose almost twice as fast as the overall 
prices reflected in the CPI. Therefore, the poverty standard has been kept artificially low. 
There is also evidence that poor people’s costs are different from those of middle- or 
upper-income citizens. It would be more accurate to adjust the poverty standard according to 
actual changes in poor people’s costs.° 

Finally, to base the poverty standard on income is to miss one of the most critical determi- 
nants of ecomomic status — wealth, or net worth. Wealth is much more unevenly distributed 
that income. Most of the wealth in the United States is controlled by a very small percentage 
of the population. In 1975, it was estimated that one-half of one percent of families controlled 
22 percent of all the wealth in America. The richest 20 percent of the population owned 77 
percent of the wealth and 97 percent of all corporate stock. This left the other 80 percent of the 
population with only 23 percent of the wealth and 3 percent of corporate stock. And within 
this 80 percent, one-fourth had virtually no wealth at all and three-fifths had about 7 percent 
of all wealth. Thus, if wealth were taken into account when measuring poverty the rates 
would increased substantially. 


MEASURING BLACK POVERTY IN BOSTON 


The most recent estimates of comparative poverty in the city of Boston were made in a 1989 
study sponsored by the Boston Foundation. Survey data for the resulting study were collected 
in the winter of 1988 and spring of 1989 and set the poverty rate for blacks at 23 percent; for 
Hispanics at 46 percent; for “‘others,” among whom were Asians, at 40 percent; and for non- 
Hispanic whites at 7.5 percent (see Table 1). These estimates were based on poverty threshold 
incomes adjusted for Boston’s high cost of living to 25 percent more than the corresponding 
official poverty incomes.” 

As Table | indicates, had the official federal poverty income cutoffs been used in this study 
instead of those that were used, the poverty rates estimated for all three groups would have 
been considerably different. 
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TABLE 1 


Summary Results from Boston Foundation Study 
In the Midst of Plenty and Official Poverty Estimates 


Results from /n the Midst of Plenty Official Results 
(125%) (125%) Official Official 

Total Total Poverty Total Poverty 

Population Poor Rate Poor Rate 
Boston 387,700 71,500 18.4% 53,452 13.8% 
Blacks 91,700 20,900 22.8% t7,219 18.8% 
Hispanics 35,000 16,000 45.7% 12,524 35.8% 
Whites 214,700 16,100 7.9% 11,483 5.3% 
Others 46,300 18,500 40.0% n.a. n.a. 


Sources: The Boston Foundation: /n the Midst of Plenty. A Program Paper of the Boston Persistent Poverty Project, 1989. Calculations for 
“Official Results” based on data from U.S. Census Bureau: Current Population Reports, ‘Money Income and Poverty Status in the 
United States, 1987,” Series P-60, No. 161. 


In 1987, the year for which the study respondents reported income, the official poverty cut- 
off for a nonfarm family of four was $11,611. Under this measure of poverty, about 9.7 million 
blacks, 5.5 million Hispanics, and 21.4 million whites nationwide were counted as poor. A 
poverty threshold 25% greater (for example, $14,514 for a nonfarm family of four) would have 
added about 2.1 million blacks, 1.5 million Hispanics, and 8.6 million whites to the poverty 
rolls. Thus, if we use the changes in the poverty population that occurred at the national level 
as a guide when moving from 100 percent to 125 percent of the poverty line, there would have 
been only about 17,219 poor blacks with a rate of 18.8 percent, instead of 20,900 poor blacks 
and the 22.8 percent black rate reported in the study. 

Four years earlier, in 1985, the results from a comparative survey of Boston poverty under- 
taken in 1984 were published by the Boston Redevelopment Authority. This study pegged the 
black poverty rate at 29 percent, the Hispanic rate at 50 percent, the Asian rate at 40 percent, 
and the white rate at 13 percent. Unlike the 1987 estimates cited above, these were based on 
poverty threshold incomes exactly equal to the official federal poverty incomes.” 

There are also comparative poverty data for Boston from the 1980 Census. These data, 
along with the “‘official’’ data from the two aforementioned surveys, are shown in Table 2. 
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TABLE 2 
Poverty Rates in Boston, 1979, 1984, 1987 
1979? 1984° 1987° 

Boston 20.2% 21% 13.8% 
Blacks 28.6 29 18.8 
Hispanics 41.9 50 35.8 
Whites 15az 13 5.3 
Asians na. 40 na. 


Sources: 

a 1980 Census of Population and Housing, Neighborhood Statistics, P-44 Boston as reported in Margaret C. O’Brien, Diversity and Change 
in Boston’s Neighborhoods: A Comparison of Demographic, Social, and Economic Characteristics of Populations and Housing, 1970- 
1980, tables 107 and 108. 

b 1985 Boston Redevelopment Authority Household Survey (see footnote 5). 

c 1989 Boston Foundation Study (“‘corrected’’ for 100% poverty line). 


On the face of it, these estimates indicate that there was a dramatic decrease in poverty 
among the black and non-Hispanic white populations in Boston between 1979 and 1987. The 
black rate fell nearly ten percentage points, from 29 percent to 19 percent; the white rate also 
fell over ten points, from 16 percent to just over 5 percent. There was a significant decline in 
the Hispanic poverty rate as well. It fell six percentage points, from about 42 percent to 36 
percent. 

These declines were no doubt associated with the good economic times occasioned by the 
so-called ‘‘Massachusetts Miracle’’ that took shape in the early 1980s and peaked in about 
1987. For about three-fourths of the decade of the 1980s, Boston had one of the tightest labor 
markets in the country. This boom was fueled by the federal military buildup that began in the 
late 1970s and continued through the early 1980s. During this period, orders for defense goods 
increased threefold, and Massachusetts received more than double the national average in 
prime contracts from the Defense Department. Simultaneously, the demand for minicompu- 
ters swelled and the computer industry in this area gained a dominant position in the market. 
When the growth in the computer and defense industries started to subside, the financial sec- 
tor of the economy took off, refueling the boom. The bull markets in stocks and bonds and the 
deregulation of financial markets by the federal government all combined to create a huge 
increase in the demand for financial services. And, on top of all of this, an additional wave of 
prosperity was provided by growth in research and development in medical services. This 
expansion in defense, computers, and financial and medical services stimulated an enormous 
demand for office space which in turn set off an unprecedented boom in construction. 

The reflection of these events is to be seen in Table 3. Note that the Boston unemployment 
rate was lower and fell faster during 1979-1987 than the national rate. Even in the recession 
year of 1982, the national rate of unemployment was 9.7 percent versus 7.7 percent in Boston. 
By 1987, the national unemployment rate had fallen 3.5 percentage points to 6.2 percent, 
while the Boston rate fell 4.9 percentage points to 2.8 percent. This 2.8 percent unemploy- 
ment rate in Boston was even lower than the rates in such bustling cities as San Francisco, 
Atlanta, New York, Philadelphia, Denver, Dallas, Los Angeles, and Chicago. During this 
upswing, the Boston black unemployment rate fell even more precipitously than the Boston 
city rate, although it did not begin its descent until after the ‘Massachusetts Miracle” was 
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well underway. However, between 1983 and 1987, the black rate plummeted from 13.6 percent 
to 4.1 percent. 


TABLE 3 


Unemployment Rates for Boston PMSA, 
Massachusetts, and the United States, Selected Years 


March 

1979 1982 1983 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 

United States 5.8% 9.7% 9.6% 6.2% 5.9% 9.3% 9.7% 6.8% 
Massachusetts 2.0 73 6.9 3.2 3.3 40 al 9.7 
Boston PMSA ayia el 6.5 2.8 3.1 3.6 4.1 8.1 
Whites 5.3 14, 6.1 2.8 2.9 3.3 3.8 7.9 
Blacks 8.1 100 13.6 4.1 6.5 9.3 11.5 20.2 
Hispanics na. na. na. 47 6.6 4.6 ros 13.3 


Sources: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: Geographic Profile of Employment and Unemployment, various years (Bul- 
letins 619, 2170, 2216, 2305, 2327, 2361); Unpublished geographic profile data for 1991. 


As previously noted, the Boston Foundation study In the Midst of Plenty (see Tables | and 2) 
reported relatively low poverty rates among blacks in 1987, reflecting the relatively expansive 
economic conditions that were then prevailing in Boston. But as the unemployment rates in 
Table 3 seem to indicate, the “‘Miracle’s” effect ended for blacks that year. By 1988, the black 
unemployment rate had jumped about 50 percent to 6.5 percent; then shot up to 9.3 percent in 
1989; hit double-digits at 11.5 percent in 1990; and, by the first quarter of 1991, had exploded to 
just over 20 percent. The white rate, on the other hand, rose only slightly between 1987 and 
1990 from its low of 2.8 percent to 3.8 percent. By the first quarter of 1991, however, it had 
more than doubled to 7.9 percent. Thus it appears that the “*Massachusetts Miracle” ended 
for blacks almost immediately after 1987, while the pinch was not fully felt by whites until 
late 1990 or early 1991. 

Unemployment is highly and positively correlated with poverty and therefore this dramatic 
increase in unemployment among blacks in Boston since 1987 can be expected to have led to 
attendant and dramatic increases in black poverty rates. Unfortunately there are no available 
data on the changes in black Boston poverty since 1987. The quintupling of the black unem- 
ployment rate, from 4.1 percent in 1987 to 20.2 percent in early 1991 might suggest at the very 
least that the black poverty rate had returned to its pre-1987 levels when, as Table 2 indicates, 
it hovered around 29 percent. We can also note the changes in the Massachusetts poverty rate 
over this period. In 1987, when the Boston poverty rate was estimated at 13.8 percent (see 
Table 2), the Massachusetts rate was 8.2 percent. By 1990, the Massachusetts rate had 
increased by almost one-third to 10.7 percent, as the poverty population in Massachusetts 
increased from 477,000 in 1987 to 626,000 in 1990.° Thus, if the same proportional increase 
took place in Boston as occurred in the state of Massachusetts itself, the rate will have 
increased from 13.8 percent in 1987 to about 18 percent in 1990. A similar proportional 
increase in the black rate would have raised it from 18.8 percent to about 26 percent. 

An official black poverty rate for 1990-1991 in the range of 26 percent to 29 percent is a 
conservative guess. The ratcheting up of the black unemployment rate after 1987 leads to the 
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conclusion that lagging behind it is a big jump in black poverty as well. Moreover, when we 
remind ourselves that these estimates are based on poverty rates reflecting the official defini- 
tion, a blatant underestimation of actual poverty, we can be sure that there has been an 
increase in what already was substantial poverty among blacks in Boston. 


“UNDEREMPLOYMENT” AS A CAUSE OF BLACK POVERTY IN BOSTON 


One of the proximate causes of poverty is “underemployment.” And while there are no gen- 
erally agreed-upon definitions or measures of underemployment, both academics and gov- 
ernment analysts have taken serious note of the concept. An early study done in 1975 by 
David Gordon defined underemployment as comprising (1) the unemployed, (2) discouraged 
workers (those who have ceased looking for work but would take a job if one became avail- 
able), (3) involuntary part-time workers, and (4) the working poor.’ 

A later study* undertaken in 1982 for the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights included in its 
definition of underemployment: (1) intermittent employment (those ‘“‘who experienced a sig- 
nificant amount of unemployment during the year and...do not have a stable work history’); 
(2) involuntary part-time workers; (3) workers in marginal jobs (those with jobs which offer 
little chance of advancement, low pay, and poor working conditions); (4) the working poor; 
(5) overqualified workers (those in jobs that require less education than the workers possess); 
and (6) workers receiving inequitable pay (those suffering labor market discrimination). The 
two studies differ markedly, with Gordon defining underemployment inclusive of those who 
are not employed at all and the Commission defining it as those who are employed but under 
disadvantageous circumstances. The only two categories the two studies have in common are 
part-time workers and the working poor. 

This chapter will take categories from both versions as its working definition of under- 
employment: (1) discouraged workers; (2) involuntary part-timers; (3) workers in marginal 
jobs; (4) the working poor; (5) overqualified workers; and (6) workers who are the victims of 
wage or earnings discrimination. It is the author’s belief that the ““working poor’’ and those 
who hold ‘“‘marginal jobs,” though probably overlapping, should nevertheless constitute sep- 
arate categories. It was felt, however, that the “‘intermittently employed” probably over- 
lapped with both ‘“‘discouraged”’ workers and ‘‘marginal job”? workers. Moreover, as defined, 
the “intermittently unemployed”’ are those who are affected by the “frequency” and ‘‘dura- 
tion’’ of unemployment. Therefore these categories are dropped. Finally, the author disagrees 
with Gordon’s subsumption of the unemployed as a category of underemployment. With the 
exception of discouraged workers, the underemployed hold jobs whereas the unemployed do 
not. The case for counting discouraged workers with the underemployed is made on the 
grounds that there is no other place for them. Ideally, discouraged workers should be counted 
as unemployed. However, the official statistics leave them out and so they have to be included 
with the underemployed. 

An attempt will be made in the following analysis to arrive at some rough estimates of the 
dimensions of underemployment. 


I. Discouraged Workers 


Some hint of the number of discouraged workers in the Boston labor market can be gleaned 
from the number of individuals who are counted as ‘‘not in the labor force.”’ The civilian labor 
force is derived by subtracting all persons who are under 16 years and those who are institu- 
tionalized (for example, in prison or mental hospitals) from the total population. Those who 
are in the armed forces are also subtracted along with a group that is called “‘not in the labor 
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force.”’ This latter group is made up of adults who are potential workers but for some reason 
are not employed and not seeking employment. Among their number are homemakers, those 
in school and retirees. Discouraged workers are also among them. In 1984, the total United 
States population stood at 238.8 million. There were collectively 58.9 million persons in the 
under 16 and institutionalized group, |.7 million members of the armed forces, and 62.7 mil- 
lion ‘‘not in the labor force.’ Thus, the civilian labor force consisted of 115.5 million workers, 
with 107.2 million employed and 8.3 million unemployed. Since a reasonable estimate of the 
number of discouraged workers can be put at around 2 million,’ this would constitute 3.2 
percent of the ‘‘not in the labor force’? group. However in estimating the number of discour- 
aged workers by race, one must take into account the fact that there are no doubt propor- 
tionally more black and Hispanic discouraged workers than white. Indeed, since the national 
black unemployment rate has stood stable at twice the white rate for nearly 40 years, it is per- 
haps not too farfetched to infer that the proportion of black and white discouraged workers 1s 
also stable and nationally is also two-to-one. (In Boston, in 1979, the year for which the most 
complete labor force data are available, the black-to-white unemployment ratio was 1.91). 

As Table 4 shows, in Boston in 1979 the civilian labor force stood at nearly 273,000, with 
256,000 employed and 17,000 unemployed. Over 183,000 people were “‘not in the labor 
force”’ and therefore this group was about 67 percent as large as the civilian labor force itself. 
If we take an estimate of the number of discouraged workers to be about 3.2 percent of those 
‘not in the labor force,”’ there would have been 5,860 such workers. And had they been coun- 
ted as ‘““unemployed”’ the unemployment rate would have increased from 6.1 percent to 8.1 
percent. 


TABLE 4 
Boston Labor Force Status, 1979 
Civilian Not in Discouraged 
labor force Employed Unemployed Old Rate labor force Workers New Rate 
Boston 272,800 256,000 16,000 6.1% 183,100 5,860 8.1% 
Blacks 51,900 47,200 4,800 9.2% 36,200 2,207 12.9% 
Whites 205,300 194,600 10,700 5.2% 135,600 4,340 7.2% 
Roxbury 18,500 16,700 1,800 10.0% 15,000 913 15.2% 
South Boston 6,800 6,400 0,400 6.2% 6,400 204 8.9% 


Source: Boston Redevelopment Authority, Diversity and Change in Boston’s Neighborhoods, 1970-1980, Report No. 169, October 1985, 
Tables 56, 58 and 59. 


As previously argued, we must consider this 5,860 to be an undercount of discouraged 
workers because we are counting blacks at the same rate as whites. If we separate the two 
groups and estimate blacks at 1.91 times the proportion of whites (the same proportion as the 
black to white unemployment rate for 1979), then we would estimate black discouraged 
workers at 6.1 percent instead of 3.2 percent of the “‘not in the labor force” group. And as the 
table shows this would have caused the black unemployment rate to jump 3.7 percentage 
points from 9.2 percent to 12.9 percent. The white rate would have increased by 2 percentage 
points from 5.2 percent to 7.2 percent. In predominantly black Roxbury the rate would have 
gone from 10 percent to 14.2 percent, a 4.2 percentage point increase, and in all-white South 
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Boston there would have been a 2.7 percentage point increase in the rate from 6.2 percent to 
8.9 percent. 

Thus, it is estimated that there were over 6,500 discouraged workers in the Boston labor 
market in 1979, and, had they been included in the count of the unemployed, the unemploy- 
ment rate would have been close to 9 percent rather than the 6 percent reported. It is plausible 
to assume that the fall in the Boston unemployment rate that took place in the mid to late 1980s 
was attended by a decrease in the number of discouraged workers as well. However, by the 
same token it is reasonable to suspect that with the decline in the Massachusetts economy and 
the increase in the unemployment rate that began around 1988 the number of discouraged 
workers is on the rise again. 


2. Involuntary Part-Time Workers 


Once again in order to obtain rough estimates of the number of involuntary part-time workers 
in Boston data from 1979 must be relied upon. In 1979, 49 percent of the Boston labor force 
worked full-time, year-round (35 + hours per week and 50-52 weeks per year). Another 26.5 
percent of the labor force worked full-time, part-year (35+ hours per week, but less than 50 
weeks per year). The other 24.5 percent of the labor force worked part-time, part-year (less 
than 35 hours per week, and less than 50 weeks per year). It is in this latter group that one 
might expect to find the majority of the involuntary part-time workers. Following estimates 
made by a report for the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, the percentage of those in the part- 
time, part-year group who wanted full-time, full-year work but couldn’t find it is about one 
fifth, or 5 percent of the total labor force." The data do not permit the detection of racial dif- 
ferences in this variable although it is probably safe to assume that the proportion of involun- 
tary part-time black workers is greater than the proportion of white workers. One can expect 
that some fluctuation in the percentage of involuntary part-time workers occurred during the 
business cycle that Boston and Massachusetts has been going through since 1979. 


3. Workers in Marginal Jobs 


Rough approximations of the number of Boston workers in marginal jobs can be derived from 
1979 and 1984 occupational data. Unfortunately, only information on very broad occupational 
groupings is available. In Table 5, the “laborers” and “‘service”’ categories are assumed to be 
the locus of marginal workers. 

Jobs in the ‘‘laborers’’ category include: construction; freight, stock and material handlers; 
hand packers and packagers; and equipment cleaners and helpers. Jobs in the “‘service’’ cate- 
gory include: domestic workers; food preparation, waiters, food counter workers, and cooks; 
nursing aides, orderlies, and hospital attendants; cleaning and building service workers. Of 
course there are other jobs in the ‘‘service”’ category that are not considered marginal: fire- 
fighters, police, barbers, and hairdressers. At the same time there are marginal jobs in other 
occupational categories: “‘sales’’ (especially retail sales) and “‘clerical/secretarial”’ (e.g., file 
clerks and key punch operators). Therefore, assuming that the inappropriate inclusions from 
‘service’ will balance out the exclusions from “‘sales” and ‘‘clerical,”’ the “‘service’’ and 
‘‘laborers”’ categories will act as estimates of the marginal worker population in Boston. 

In Table 5, it can be seen that in 1979 some 22 percent of the Boston labor force as a whole 
worked in “‘laborer/service’’ occupations, whereas by 1984 only 20 percent worked in such 
occupations. The percentage decline in the ‘‘laborers”’ category was greater than that among 
‘service’ workers. Note also that there was a significant increase in the percentage of 
‘‘professional/managerial’’ workers, the upper-level, white-collar subcategory (30 percent in 
1979 and 36 percent in 1984). There was an equally significant decline in ‘‘clerical/secre- 
tarial’”’ workers (26 percent to 20 percent). 
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TABLE 5 
Occupational Distribution of Boston Workers, 1979-1984 
Boston Blacks Whites 

1979 1984 1979 1984 1979 1984 
Professional/Managerial 30% 36% 15% 21% 35% 42% 
Sales 3 if 2 5 3 9 
Clerical/Secretarial 26 20 27 20 27 21 
Crafts 8 8 11 9 8 8 
Operatives 10 9 17 16 8 7 
Laborers 3 2 3 1 3 2 
Service 19 18 25 29 16 12 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


Source: Boston Redevelopment Authority: Boston at Mid-Decade: 1985 Household Survey, \\|: Labor Force, Report No. 291, June 1987, 
table 11. 


Among blacks, however, although there was a decrease in “‘laborers”’ there was a substan- 
tial increase in the percentage of “‘service’’ workers and therefore the combined categories 
increased from 28 percent to 30 percent between 1979 and 1984. Among both blacks and 
whites there was a significant increase in upper-level, white-collar occupations. And these 
results, particularly for blacks, are in consonance with the general trend of an increasingly 
bimodal occupational distribution: a rise in both high-paying, upper-level, white-collar 
occupations and low-level, low-paying, blue-collar and service occupations, with the well- 
paying blue-collar jobs falling." 


4. The Working Poor 


A 1989 study of poverty in Boston found that 44 percent of the poor individuals interviewed 
were working, and 20 percent more had worked in the past year.’ Since the population the 
study sample represented was numbered at 71,500, this would imply that over 31,000 poor 
people were working in Boston at the time of the survey interview. The size of the Boston 
labor force in 1989 was somewhere in the neighborhood of 300,000, and therefore approx- 
imately 10 percent of the Boston labor force was composed of the working poor. 

Another take on the working poor is obtained from 1984 data on the source of family 
income. Table 6 gives a breakdown of family type and source of income. It shows, first of all, 
that 28.4 percent of all Boston families were single- or one-parent families. It can be assumed 
that such families are heavily overrepresented in the poor population. And although there are 
also no doubt a number of poor married couple families and poor families with the head living 
with other relatives, single-parent families alone will be taken as a lower-bound estimate of 
the poor family population. Note then that 59 percent of these families derived their incomes 
from wages and salary, or, ostensibly, from working. And since 73 percent of all Boston fami- 
lies had income from working, this implies that about 23 percent of all working families were 
the working poor. Indeed, these families obtained twice as much of their income from work- 
ing as they did from public assistance programs. And in passing it is well to note that their 
total incomes were only about half as much as the incomes of the other family types. Unfor- 
tunately, these data do not permit distinctions by race. However, since poverty falls more 
heavily on blacks than on whites it may be assumed that the proportion of black working poor 
are greater than the white working poor. 
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TABLE 6 
Family Composition and Family Sources of Income, 1984 
Married Couples Married Couples Family Head 
No Children With Children Single Parent with Relatives All Families 
Wages/Salary 64% 89% 59% 72% 73% 
Social Security/Pensions 31% 7% 9% 11% 13% 
Public Assistance 3% 3% 29% 1% 11% 
Other 2% 1% 3% 10% 3% 
TOTAL SOURCES 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Mean Income $25,650 $28,300 $13,550 $22,900 $23,050 
Percent of Total Families 23.1% 40.3% 28.4% 8.1% 100% 


Source: Boston Redevelopment Authority: Boston at Mid-Decade: 1985 Household Survey, \|: Income and Poverty, Report No. 290, May 
1987, table 7. 


5. Overqualified Workers 


The education-occupation relationship in Boston in 1984 is shown in Table 7. Sixty-three per- 
cent of those in the “‘professional/managerial’’ occupational category were college gradu- 
ates, and 85 percent had at least some college training. This is precisely what we would expect 
as college is generally a requisite for those who work in these occupations. In the case of the 
four blue collar occupations, however, we would not expect college-going as a rule, and cer- 
tainly not a college degree, to be required for the performance of these jobs. Yet 7 percent of 
“crafts,”’ 2 percent of “‘operatives,’’ 7 percent of “laborers,” and 9 percent of service workers 
were college graduates. It may not be too much to assume therefore that these individuals 
were overqualified or overeducated for the jobs they held. Taken together they represent 2.5 
percent of the Boston labor force. This can act as a lower-bound estimate of the overqualified. 
An upper-bound estimate can be constructed by taking all of those in these occupations who 
had some college as the overqualified. This would be 29 percent of “crafts,” 18 percent of 
“operatives,” and 30 percent each of “‘laborers”’ and “‘service’’ workers. Taken together these 
subgroups would represent 9.8 percent of the labor force. And as before, these data cannot be 
disaggregated by race, but it can be expected that there will be proportionally more black 
workers who are overqualified than white workers. This certainly has been the case at the 
national level." 
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TABLE 7 

Occupation-Education Relationships, 1984 

Less than High School College 

High School Graduate Some College Graduate Total 
Professional/Managerial 2% 13% 22% 63% = 100% 
Sales 9% 19% 23% 50% = 100% 
Clerical/Secretarial 8% 44% 32% 16% = 100% 
Crafts 17% 54% 22% 1% eae 100% 
Operatives 39% 43% 16% Via te 10) 0/0) 
Laborers 23% 48% 23% 7% = 100% 
Service 32% 38% 21% 9% = 100% 


Source: Same as Table 5. 


6. Labor Market Discrimination or Inequitable Pay 


This is perhaps the most difficult dimension of all to assess because there is even less direct 
data on the incidence of labor market discrimination than on any other labor market phenom- 
enon. Estimates of its existence and extent must therefore be arrived at by the following, quite 
indirect means. There are two well-known explanations for racial income and earnings differ- 
ences. One, the theory of human capital investment, argues that such differences arise legit- 
imately because they reflect differences in individual endowments of human capital, or labor 
market skills. Human capital is mainly accumulated by “‘investments”’ in such skill-develop- 
ing activities as formal education and on-the-job training. Education is considered to be the 
more important of the two even though a strong plausible case can be made for the primacy of 
on-the-job training. Therefore when one is seeking to explain racial income differences 
adjustments must be made for differences in human capital. Once these adjustments have 
been made, however, any remaining differences can be attributed to labor market discrimina- 
tion.’ Thus, we would expect to see a strong association between income or earnings differ- 
ences and differences in education and training. If such an association is weak or does not 
exist then it can be assumed that at least one explanation for its absence is labor market 
discrimination. 

In Table 8, data are shown on the educational attainment of black and white Bostonians 
who were 25 years and over in 1984, and the distributions and means of black and white house- 
hold income for 1984. If we assign a value to each educational interval we can derive compa- 
rable educational indices for both blacks and whites. For example, let us represent “‘less than a 
high school education”’ by grade 10; “high school graduate” by grade 12; “1-3 years of col- 
lege” by grade 14; and “‘college graduate” by grade 16. Then multiplying these values by the 
percentages of individuals in each category we get an index of 12.28 for blacks and 13.26 for 
whites. The black-white ratio of these two indices is .926. This can be interpreted to mean 
that “‘blacks on average had about 93 percent as much education as whites in Boston in 1984.” 
This ratio can be compared either to the 1984 black-white mean income ratio of .705, or toa 
ratio of income indices derived in a similar manner as the educational index ratio. If such a 
ratio is constructed with income intervals of $5,000, $15,000, $27,500, and $40,000, respec- 
tively, the resulting index ratio will be .768. This means that a black Boston household head 
had about 77 percent as much income as a white household head in 1984. 
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TABLE 8 

Education-Income Distributions, 1984 
EDUCATIONAL DISTRIBUTION Black White 
Less than high school education 34% 17% 
High school graduates 33% 35% 
1-3 years of college 18% 16% 
College graduates 15% 32% 
Educational Indices 12.28 years 13.26 years 
Black/White Index Ratio .926 ; 1.000 
RELATED INCOME DISTRIBUTION Black White 
Less than $10,000 36% 22% 
$10,000—$19,999 26% 21% 
$20,000—$34,999 24% 30% 
$35,000 + 14% 27% 
Mean Income $18,150 $25,750 
Mean Income Ratio 105 1.000 
income Indices $17,900 $23,300 
Black/White Index Ratio ./68 1.000 


Sources: Same as Tables 5 and 6. 


If educational differences alone between blacks and whites had determined racial income dif- 
ferences in Boston in 1984 we would expect the black-white income ratio to have been at or 
near .93, the same as the educational index. The 16 percentage point difference between the 
educational and income ratios can therefore be attributed in whole or in part to labor market 
discrimination. 
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A COMPARISON OF BLACK-WHITE POVERTY AND 


ECONOMIC OUTCOMES BY NEIGHBORHOOD 


Another way to consider black poverty in Boston and its proximate causes in the labor market 
conditions blacks face is by comparing the economic conditions and opportunities in the 
neighborhoods in which blacks are concentrated with those in predominantly white but oth- 
erwise demographically comparable neighborhoods of Boston. There is a relatively strong 
enclavist or neighborhood-as-turf tradition in Boston. And the city might well be charac- 
terized in some contexts as a collection of small towns, each somewhat jealous of its perime- 
ters and each more or less conscious of its social, cultural, racial, and ethnic specialness. 
Certainly some neighborhoods are closed in these respects more than others, but all share 
these characteristics to some extent. 

The remainder of this chapter focuses, then, on historical statistics from two predomi- 
nantly black neighborhoods (Roxbury and Mattapan), two neighborhoods with very small 
black populations (South Boston and East Boston), and two neighborhoods characterized by 
both black and white populations (North and South Dorchester). Boston as a whole contains, 
however, twenty-two neighborhoods. Statistics for Boston as a whole are shown for compari- 
son purposes, but the numbers in the tables will fall short of the Boston total because not all of 
Boston’s neighborhoods are represented. 

By way of background it should be noted that the population of Boston in general and the 
white population in particular has been declining for a number of years, while the nonwhite 
populations have been increasing. In Table 9, it can be seen that the declines in total popula- 
tion affected the neighborhoods under study in varying degrees. Roxbury suffered by far the 
greatest population losses since 1949. Its population shrank from nearly 122,000 in 1949 to 
around 58,500 in 1984. The early population losses in Roxbury, those occurring during the 
1950s and 1960s, were no doubt due to the changing racial makeup of the neighborhood. As 
blacks moved in, many of whom were migrating from the South, white residents moved out. 
And of course the outflow of nonblacks was greater than the inflow of blacks. The black popu- 
lation, now the majority, stabilized during the 1970s, although the total Roxbury population 
continued to decline and whites continued to depart. They were, however, replaced by His- 
panics, Asians and other minorities. These racial and ethnic changes can be observed in the 
data in Table 10. In 1969, blacks comprised about 75 percent of Roxbury’s population; whites 
nearly 25 percent; and Hispanics and “‘others”’ about 8 percent. By 1979, the black percentage 
of the population had grown slightly to around 78 percent, while whites were down to 10 per- 
cent. The Hispanic proportion of the population doubled and there was also an even larger 
relative increase in “‘other’’ minorities. 

During the early 1980s, it appears that the population of Roxbury, along with that of Boston 
itself, stopped declining and even rose slightly. However, between 1979 and 1984, there was a 
further decrease in the percentage of whites living in Roxbury and a decline in the “‘other”’ 
category also. 

While the population of Roxbury in 1984 was less than half of what it was 35 years earlier in 
1949, Mattapan lost only about 9 percent of its population over that period. This was the low- 
est population decline of all six neighborhoods under consideration and was even lower than 
that for Boston proper. The greatest decrease in the population of Mattapan occurred during 
the 1969-1979 decade. As with Roxbury in earlier years the decline was accompanied by a 
dramatic increase in black residents and an even more dramatic decrease in whites. Between 
1969 and 1979, Mattapan’s population went from 41 percent black to 81 percent black, and 
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TABLE 9 
Population, Selected Years, 1949-1984 
(in thousands) 
1949 1959 1969 1979 1984 
Roxbury 121.8 93.8 ral. 57.8 58.5 
Mattapan 44.5 44.3 45.4 35.8 40.4 
East Boston O1:2 43.8 38.9 Sere 33.0 
South Boston 59.7 44.0 38.5 30.4 30.1 
North Dorchester 34.5 34.9 32.7 23.8 26.0 
South Dorchester 83.1 76.7 74.4 59.1 60.4 
BOSTON TOTAL 800.5 698.4 640.2 562.9 601.1 
Percent Population Changes 
1950-1960 1960-1970 1970-1980 1980-1985 1950-1985 
Roxbury — 23.0% — 24.2% — 18.8% + 1.3% — 52.0% 
Mattapan — 0.5 + 2.6 — 21.2 +12.8 — 9.2 
East Boston — 14.4 Ss = 17:2 + 2.4 —35:5 
South Boston = 21.0 —12.4 —21.0 - 1.0 — 46.0 
North Dorchester + 1.1 = 6.3 2112 + 9.3 —24.6 
South Dorchester — 77 — 3.0 —20.5 + 2.1 — 18.9 
BOSTON TOTAL —12.8 — 8.3 —12.1 + 6.8 —24.9 


Source: Boston Redevelopment Authority: Neighborhood Profiles, 1988, Report Nos. 314, 316, 319, 322, 323, 324, 325, 326. 


from 58 percent white to 16 percent white. By 1984 the white population had dropped even 
further to just 8 percent. It is instructive to quote the source of the 1985 statistics on the effects 


of the white exodus: 


...the process of racial change was accompanied by housing disinvestment. 
During this transition many white owners let their homes deteriorate; some 
houses were abandoned, mortgages were foreclosed, and property was taken 
for back taxes. In some cases white owners who could not find buyers would 
move to the suburbs and operate their homes as absentee landlords. Real estate 
investors bought other buildings, charging as much rent as possible and provid- 
ing little or no maintenance. In the early 1970’s housing abandonment became 
severe as homeowners became unable to pay escalating operating costs or 
repair serious defects." 


The continuing departure of whites notwithstanding, Mattapan’s population rose by nearly 13 


percent during the early 1980s. 
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TABLE 10 
Racial-Ethnic Mix, Selected Years, 1969-1984 
1969 
Black White Hispanic Other* 
Roxbury 74.7% 23.8% 6.5% 1.5% 
Mattapan 41.0 57.9 2.8 150 
East Boston 0.8 98.8 1.6 1.0 
South Boston 1.0 98.2 0.7 0.7 
North Dorchester 11.8 87.0 4.0 1.2 
South Dorchester 9.7 89.6 1.3 0.6 
BOSTON TOTAL 16.3 81.9 2.8 1.3 
1979 
Black White Hispanic Other* 
Roxbury 77.8% 10.1% 13.3% 12.1% 
Mattapan 80.8 15.9 4.6 3.4 
East Boston 0.4 98.1 rahe 1.6 
South Boston 0.0 95:9 0.5 1.0 
North Dorchester 16.7 69.4 POS) 13.9 
South Dorchester 27.9 66.3 a 1.3 
BOSTON TOTAL 22.4 70.0 6.4 7.6 
1984 
Black White Hispanic Other* 
Roxbury 75.0% 7.0% 13.0% 4.0% 
Mattapan 84.0 8.0 6.0 2.0 
East Boston 0.1 92.0 3.0 1.0 
South Boston 0.0 97.0 0.1 3.0 
North Dorchester 18.0 66.0 13.0 2.0 
South Dorchester 35.0 51.0 7.0 5.0 
BOSTON TOTAL 25.0 62.0 7.0 1.0 


ee 


*Other races include Native Americans, Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, and other Asian nationalities. 


Sources: Boston Redevelopment Authority: Diversity and Change in Boston's Neighborhoods, 1970-1980, Report No. 169, October 1985. 
Boston Redevelopment Authority: Boston at Mid-Decade: 1985 Household Survey, |: Demographic Characteristics, Report No. 


289, July 1986. 
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Both North and South Dorchester, like Mattapan, suffered the greatest losses in popula- 
tion during the 1970s. This also coincided with increasing numbers of blacks and other minor- 
ity groups who moved into the area. Between 1969 and 1984 North Dorchester went from 
approximately 12 percent to 18 percent black, and South Dorchester went from 10 percent to 
35 percent black. East Boston and South Boston are almost entirely white and this racial pat- 
tern has not changed much over time. Both neighborhoods experienced significant declines in 
population since 1949, with the losses spread more or less evenly over the three decades up to 
1979. 


POVERTY IN SIX BOSTON NEIGHBORHOODS 


The official poverty rates in 1979 and 1984 for the six neighborhoods are shown in Table 11. 
They are also given by race and neighborhood. It appears that the poverty rates stayed more or 
less steady in both Roxbury and Mattapan over the five-year period. In the other four neigh- 
borhoods, however, there was a significant increase in the poverty rates. One reason for the 
increases in North and South Dorchester may have been the increase in the black and His- 
panic populations in those two areas (see Table 10). 


TABLE 11 
Poverty Rates by Neighborhood and Race, 1979, 1984 
Poverty Rates by Neighborhood, 1979 and 1984 


1979 1984 
Roxbury 32% 31% 
Mattapan ea en 
East Boston 17 27 
South Boston 20 31 
North Dorchester eat 34 
South Dorchester 19 29 
BOSTON TOTAL 20 21 

Poverty Rates by Race and Neighborhood, 1979 

Blacks Whites 
Roxbury 29.7% 23.9% 
Mattapan Coch 14.1 
East Boston — 13.5 
South Boston — 23.7 
North Dorchester 32.0 14.1 
South Dorchester 29.9 12.3 
BOSTON TOTAL 28.6 15.7 


Sources: Boston Redevelopment Authority: Diversity and Change in Boston's Neighborhoods, 1970-1980, Report No. 169, October 1985. 
Boston Redevelopment Authority: Boston at Mid-Decade, 1985 Household Survey, \|: Income and Poverty, Report No. 290, May 
1987. 
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In 1979, blacks in all four relevant neighborhoods had higher poverty rates than their white 
co-residents. Thus, even when both races lived in the same neighborhoods their economic 
circumstances were markedly different. It might be useful to compare other black-white 
characteristics by neighborhood in order to understand better their differing economic 
fortunes. 


AGE AND NUMBER OF PERSONS PER HOUSEHOLD 


As Table 12 shows, the residents of Roxbury and Mattapan were generally younger than those 
of the other four neighborhoods and of the city of Boston itself. This is due to the greater 
number of children and young persons in Roxbury and Mattapan than in the other neighbor- 
hoods. By contrast in the nearly all-white neighborhoods of East Boston and South Boston, 


TABLE 12 
Median Age, 1969, 1979, 1984 

1969 1979 1984 
Roxbury 23.4 26.0 28.2 
Mattapan ere 26.0 20h 
East Boston 31.2 34.7 34.7 
South Boston 31.4 34.2 37.0 
North Dorchester 26.2 28.5 27.8 
South Dorchester 28.4 28.7 27.0 
BOSTON TOTAL 28.1 28.9 28.8 


Sources: Same as Tables 9 and 10. 


where the percentage of persons under I5 years of age has been declining and those over 55 
increasing, the average age of the population was much higher than the city average. This is 
also reflected in the greater average number of persons per household in Roxbury and Mat- 
tapan than in East and South Boston as shown in Table 13. Both the average age of the popula- 
tion and the average number of persons per household in North and South Dorchester were 
similar to those of Roxbury and Mattapan. This is no doubt due to the greater percentage of 
Hispanics living in the former than in the latter neighborhoods. The Hispanic population is a 
much younger one with more persons per household than other racial-ethnic groups. 
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TABLE 13 
Number of Persons per Household, 1969, 1979, 1984 

1969 1979 1984 
Roxbury 3.09 2.65 2.80 
Mattapan 4.07 3.03 3.30 
East Boston 2.98 2.44 2.40 
South Boston 2.81 2.33 2.30 
North Dorchester 3.23 2.79 2.80 
South Dorchester 3.29 2.89 3.00 
BOSTON TOTAL 2.76 2.40 2.40 


Source: Same as Tables 9 and 10. 


MALE-FEMALE RATIOS AND HOUSEHOLD COMPOSITION 


The sexual composition of the Roxbury population differed markedly from those of the other 
five neighborhoods, although it was somewhat closer to the Mattapan composition than to the 
others. Table 14 shows that in Roxbury there were just 82 males for every 100 females while in 
the other neighborhoods the figure ranged from 84 to 91 in 1969 and from 85 to 88 in 1979. 


SS 
TABLE 14 


Male/Female Ratios, 1969 and 1979 
(The ratios are males per 100 females) 


1969 1979 
Roxbury 82 82 
Mattapan 85 85 
East Boston 91 88 
South Boston 86 85 
North Dorchester 87 88 
South Dorchester 84 87 
BOSTON TOTAL 85 89 


ae 


Source: Boston Redevelopment Authority: Diversity and Change in Boston's Neighborhoods, 1970-1980, Report No. 169, October 1985. 
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The low male-female ratios in Roxbury and Mattapan are intimately associated with the 
relatively high percentages of single-parent families in those neighborhoods, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of which are female-headed. In 1969, as Table 15 indicates, 30 percent of the 
households in Roxbury and 24 percent of those in Mattapan were headed by a single parent. 
By 1979, those proportions had increased to 38 percent and 35 percent, respectively. There 
was a decrease in these percentages by 1984, but they still remained higher than those in the 
other four neighborhoods and nearly double that of the city of Boston. 

A shift in household composition appears to have been taking place over time in all six of 
the neighborhoods under study as well as in Boston proper. The percentages of two-parent 
families and married couples have been declining while the percentages of single persons and 
unrelated individuals have been on the increase. This increase in single and unrelated persons 
was more marked in East and South Boston, and North and South Dorchester, than in Rox- 
bury and Mattapan. 
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Roxbury 
Mattapan 

East Boston 
South Boston 
North Dorchester 
South Dorchester 
BOSTON TOTAL 


Roxbury 
Mattapan 

East Boston 
South Boston 
North Dorchester 
South Dorchester 
BOSTON TOTAL 


Roxbury 
Mattapan 

East Boston 
South Boston 
North Dorchester 
South Dorchester 
BOSTON TOTAL 


Household Composition, 1969, 1979, 1984 


2-Parent Families 
and Couples 


43% 
57 
61 
45 
53 
58 
47 


2-Parent Families 
and Couples 


38% 
38 
46 
34 
40 
43 
34 


2-Parent Families 
and Couples 


39% 
Ag 
35 
37 
40 
42 
36 


Sources: Same as Tables 9 and 10. 
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1969 


Single Parents 
30% 
24 
18 
22 
24 
22 
18 


1979 


Single Parents 
34% 
35 
20 
33 
2/ 
2/ 
20 


1984 


Single Parents 
29% 
31 
19 
21 
21 
21 
16 


Single and Unrelated 
Individuals 


21% 
19 
21 
33 
23 
20 
39 


Single and Unrelated 
Individuals 


28% 
27 
34 
43 
33 
30 
46 


Single and Unrelated 
Individuals 


32% 
25 
46 
42 
39 
37 
48 
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EDUCATION 


One of the most widely accepted indicators or predictors of the productivity and therefore 
earning power of an individual or group 1s education. It is generally assumed that, other 
things being equal, the more or better the education an individual or group has the more pro- 
ductive they are and the more income they will earn. If that is the case then one might expect 
there to be little difference in the average productivity and earnings of residents in the six 
neighborhoods since there is not a great deal of difference in their educational distributions. 
What differences do exist tend to place Roxbury and Mattapan in the middle of the group, 
ahead of East and South Boston, in certain important educational categories. In Table 16 it 
can be seen that the proportion of individuals with 12 years or more of schooling was higher in 
Mattapan in 1980 than in any of the other neighborhoods, and both Roxbury and Mattapan 
had a higher percentage of individuals with some college or a college degree than either East 
or South Boston. 


TABLE 16 
Education, 1979 and 1984 
1979 
Less than 12 Years High School 
of School Graduate Some College College Graduate 
Roxbury 45% 36% 11% 8% 
Mattapan 33 45 14 8 
East Boston 51 37 [oner < 
South Boston 38 46 9 7 
North Dorchester 41 39 12 8 
South Dorchester 34 43 12 11 
BOSTON TOTAL 32 35 13 20 
1984 
Less than 12 Years High School 
of School Graduate Some College College Graduate 
Roxbury 40% 32% 15% 13% 
Mattapan 30 38 19 8 
East Boston 63 ti 37 12 8 
South Boston 30 45 2 13 
North Dorchester AH6 43 23 7 
South Dorchester 31 39 15 15 
BOSTON TOTAL 23 34 16 27 


Sources: Same as Tables 9 and 10. 
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FAMILY AND HOUSEHOLD INCOME ( 


The relatively favorable comparison of the educational attainment of Roxbury and Mattapan 
residents to the other four neighborhoods unfortunately, in the case of Roxbury, is not trans- 
lated into very favorable income and employment comparisons. In both 1969 and 1979 
median family income in Roxbury was much lower than it was in the other neighborhoods. In 
1969, as the column in Table 17 headed “‘1969 Neighborhood/Boston Ratio” shows, for every 
one dollar of income received by the average Bostonian a similar income recipient in Roxbury 
received just 72 cents. Things were even worse ten years later in 1979, when the amount 
declined to 67 cents. By contrast, in both years all the other neighborhoods had 90 cents or 
more for every Boston income dollar. Extending the contrast further, the table shows that 
Back Bay and West Roxbury, two of the most affluent Boston neighborhoods, had family 
incomes well above the Boston average. All of the neighborhoods (with the exception of Back 
Bay) experienced a decline in real family income between 1969 and 1979, and the decline in 
Roxbury exceeded that of all the other neighborhoods. 


TABLE 17 
Median Family and Household Income, 1969, 1979, 1984 


Median Family Income 
(in 1990 dollars) 


Percent Change 1970 Neighborhood/ 1980 Neighborhood/ 


1970 1980 1970-1980 Boston Ratio Boston Ratio 
Roxbury $23,456 $19,399 —17.3% 12 .67 
Mattapan $30,450 $26,220 — 14.2% .94 91 
East Boston $30,718 $26,038 — 15.2% .94 .90 
South Boston $31,017 $27,584 —11.1% 95 95 
North Dorchester $30,337 $26,902 — 11.3% 93 93 
South Dorchester $34,706 $29,894 — 13.9% 1.07 1.03 
West Roxbury $43,779 $32,320 — 3.5% 1 he) 1.46 
Back Bay $51,793 $58,860 + 13.6% 1.59 2.03 
BOSTON TOTAL $32,546 $28,924 —11.1% 1.00 1.00 


Median Household Income 
(in 1990 dollars) 


Neighborhood/ 
1984 Boston Ratio 
Roxbury $16,361 .68 
Mattapan $23,409 97 
East Boston $17,367 12 
South Boston $17,367 ‘te 
North Dorchester $23,409 97 
South Dorchester $25,606 1.06 
West Roxbury $35,490 1.46 
Back Bay $42,789 VES 
BOSTON TOTAL $22,563 1.00 


Sources: Same as Tables 9 and 10. 
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The same qualitative outcomes result when household income rather than family income 1s 
taken into account. The difference between the two measures comes about because a “‘fam- 
ily’ is detined in the Census as all of the individuals living in a household who are related to 
the household head. A “‘household,” on the other hand, is made up of all persons living ina 
housing unit whether related to the household head or not (1.e., roomers, lodgers, boarders, 
wards, foster children, partners, resident employees). Moreover, persons living alone or with 
other unrelated single persons also constitute a “household.” It is because of the presence of 
single-person households that we would expect household income to be lower on average than 
family income. And so it is the case at the bottom of Table 17: median household income is 
lower all around. However, as with family income in 1970 and 1980, household income in 
Roxbury for 1985 was lower than in all other neighborhoods. 

It is also worthwhile noting the sources from which these incomes are derived. In Table 18 
it can be seen that a greater percentage of the incomes in Roxbury and Mattapan was obtained 
from labor market earnings, i.e., wages and salary, than in the other neighborhoods. By the 
same token Roxbury and Mattapan received a smaller percentage from capital market earn- 
ings (interest, dividends and rental income) and a larger percentage from public assistance 
than other neighborhoods. 


TABLE 18 
Household Income by Type, 1979 
Labor Market _—Interest-Dividend Social Security Public Assistance Other 
Earnings Rental income income Income 
Roxbury 75% 14% 22% 35% 19% 
Mattapan 78 17 15 24 18 
East Boston 69 28 32 19 22 
South Boston 64 2d 33 21 25 
North Dorchester 72 24 | 26 23 21 
South Dorchester fe. ~ 30 27 18 24 
BOSTON TOTAL 75 35 24 15 20 


Source: Same as Tables 9 and 10. 


An even more instructive approach, however, is the view of family income distribution by 
race and neighborhood. (It would have been useful to be able to make all of the foregoing and 
succeeding neighborhood comparisons by race, but such data were rarely available). In Table 
19, it can be seen that in 1979 black family income was skewed toward the lower end of the 
income distribution while whites were skewed toward the higher end. In Roxbury, for exam- 
ple, 44 percent of black families and 39 percent of white families had incomes less than 
$10,000; 78 percent of black families and 69 percent of whites had incomes of less than 
$20,000; and 95 percent of blacks and 90 percent of whites had incomes of less than $35,000. 
Median family income in the United States in 1979 was $21,023. 
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TABLE 19 
Distribution of Family Income by Race and Neighborhood, 1979 


BLACKS 
Less than $10,000 $10,000-$19,999 $20,000-$34,999 $35,000 + 


Roxbury 44% 34% alive 5% 
Mattapan 36 32 26 6 
East Boston oe ca = — 
South Boston — er = fo 
North Dorchester 49 33 17 1 
South Dorchester 4} 32 22 5 
West Roxbury _ 60 16 24 
Back Bay 29 35 36 — 
BOSTON TOTAL 43 32 20 5 
WHITES 


Less than $10,000 $10,000-$19,999 $20,000-$34,999 $35,000 + 


Roxbury 39% 30% 21% 10% 
Mattapan 26 31 26 17 
East Boston 32 36 20 7 
South Boston 33 33 24 10 
North Dorchester 25 33 33 9 
South Dorchester 22 32 35 14 
West Roxbury 14 26 38 22 
Back Bay 9 13 28 50 
BOSTON TOTAL 24 30 32 15 


Source: Same as Tables 9 and 10. 
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LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


In Table 20 there are comparative data for 1979 on labor force participation and unemploy- 
ment rates both by neighborhood and race (this is one of the rare instances when data by race 
and neighborhood are available). In both Roxbury and Mattapan, while black labor force par- 
ticipation rates were significantly higher than the rates of the whites living in those neighbor- 
hoods, black unemployment rates were also significantly higher. Moreover, the labor force 
participation rates of blacks in Roxbury and Mattapan were higher than those of all-white 
East and South Boston; but once again the black unemployment rates were also higher. In 
North and South Dorchester blacks had Jower labor force participation rates than whites and 
higher unemployment rates. Thus, it would appear that despite blacks’ relatively strong 
attachment to the labor force, an attachment as strong if not stronger than whites, they have a 
relatively higher probability of that attachment going unrewarded. 


TABLE 20 
Labor Force Status by Race, 1979 
BLACKS WHITES 


Labor Force Labor Force 
Participation Rates Unemployment Rates Participation Rates Unemployment Rates 


Roxbury 55.3% 10.0% 48.6% 7.7% 
Mattapan 66.5 8.9 49.4 4.9 
East Boston — ae 93.3 8.5 
South Boston _ i tae 6.2 
North Dorchester 93.5 10.0 99:9 5.6 
South Dorchester 60.2 9.4 69.2 0 
BOSTON TOTAL 59.1 9.2 60.5 5.2 


Source: Same as Tables 9 and 11. 


In Table 21, labor force participation and unemployment rates are given for 1984. Unfor- 
tunately these data are not disaggregated by race. Nevertheless it can be seen that the labor 
force participation rates for Roxbury and Mattapan were higher than those for East and South 
Boston and North Dorchester, and the Mattapan rates were the highest of all, exceeding those 
for the city itself. The unemployment rates in Roxbury and Mattapan, however, were higher 
than those of all other neighborhoods, greatly exceeding the Boston rate as well as the rate for 
the entire United States. 
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TABLE 21 
Labor Force Status, 1984 
Labor Force 
Participation Rates Unemployment Rates 

Roxbury 63% 14% 
Mattapan 72 11 
East Boston 56 9 
South Boston 62 4 
North Dorchester 99 3 
South Dorchester 68 8 
BOSTON TOTAL 67 6.2 
UNITED STATES 65 7.5 


Source: Same as Tables 9 and 10. 


FULL-TIME/PART-TIME AND 


FULL-YEAR/PART-YEAR EMPLOYMENT 


Another important labor market characteristic that, to one degree or another, affects individ- 
ual or group economic performances and outcomes is full-time/part-time, full-year/part-year 
employment. Full-time work is defined as 35 or more hours per week and generally full-year 
work is 50 to 52 weeks per year. However, those who work as much as 40 to 49 weeks per year 
might also be considered year-round workers. Full-time work is a slightly better indicator of 
labor force attachment than full-year work. The decision to work full-time is usually made by 
the worker, whereas whether or not the worker works full-year may very well depend on 
external factors such as the state of the economy or labor market, or the occupation the worker 
is in. 

In Table 22 it can be seen that in 1979 the percentage of full-time workers was higher among 
the Roxbury and Mattapan labor force than those of the other four neighborhoods as well as 
Boston itself. Among full-time workers, however, a smaller percentage of Roxbury workers 
(52.3 percent) worked full-year, or 50 to 52 weeks per year, and a larger percentage worked 
part-year, particularly |-26 weeks (10.3 percent) than did those in the other neighborhoods. 
This suggests that Roxbury workers more than most worked full-time but found it more diffi- 
cult than others to get and keep year-round employment. 
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TABLE 22 
Full-Time/Part-Time, Full-Year/Part-Year Employment, 1979 


Full-Time Workers (35+ hours per week) 


Percent 50-52 Weeks 40-49 Weeks 27-39 Weeks 1-26 Weeks 


Roxbury 78.5% — 62.3% 10.2% 5.7% 10.3% 
Mattapan 79.2 95.3 10.0 oo 8.4 
East Boston 78.0 94.5 9.6 4.1 9.8 
South Boston 5 57.3 7.0 43 8.9 
North Dorchester 76.7 55.4 7.8 4.9 8.6 
South Dorchester 13.9 53.5 | Eee 4.4 8.5 
BOSTON TOTAL 75.5 49.0 9.2 9.2 12.1 


Part-Time Workers (1-34 hours per week) 


Percent 50-52 Weeks 40-—49 Weeks 27-39 Weeks 1-26 Weeks 


Roxbury 21.5% 7.2% 3.6% 2.5% 8.2% 
Mattapan 20.8 123 3.4 2.4 rey) 
East Boston 22.0 8.4 3.6 2.8 (iy 
South Boston 22.5 7.9 3.5 2.6 8.5 
North Dorchester 23.3 7.7 4.2 3.4 8.0 
South Dorchester 24.1 8.2 4.6 3.2 8.1 
BOSTON TOTAL 24.5 7.6 4.5 3.8 8.6 


Source: Same as Tables 9 and 10. 


CONCLUSION AND POLICY IMPLICATIONS 


This report on the economic health and well-being of Boston’s black population does not pre- 
sent an optimistic picture. Nor do black economic prospects for the future appear very bright. 
Indeed, they do not look good for anyone in the current depressed economic climate. Accord- 
ing to the Survey of Current Business, while the annual growth rate in earnings in the United 
States over the 1979-1988 decade was slightly over 2 percent per year, it will be slightly less 
than 2 percent per year from 1988 to the year 2000. As for employment, the national growth 
rate in employment was just under 2 percent per year over the 1979-1988 period, and is 
expected to fall to just over | percent per year during the 1988—2000 period.” 

Prospects, however, are even worse for Massachusetts. Between 1979 and 1988, the annual 
earnings growth rate here was double the national rate, at just over 4 percent per year. 
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However, during the 1988—2000 period, the rate of growth is expected to drop to just over |.5 
percent per year." The unemployment rate in Massachusetts, as we have seen, was lower than 
the national rate between 1979 and 1988 but was expected to be higher between 1988 and 2000. 
While the projection was off by about three years, in 1991 the Massachusetts and Boston rates 
exceed the national rate. 

The economic and social costs to the black community and the rest of Boston as a result of 
this expansion not of growth but of unemployment, underemployment and poverty is 
undoubtedly going to be enormous. There will be significant increases in homelessness, hun- 
ger and malnutrition, infant mortality and morbidity, and crime in the form of homicides, 
robberies, juvenile delinquency, drug selling and addiction, as well as mental and physical 
health problems. In sum, we can, based on both history and current realities, project a major 
deterioration of the quality of life in Boston’s black community. 

It is possible that we are on the brink of an economic and social crisis of frightening propor- 
tions. And at a time when many blacks and other unemployed, underemployed, and impov- 
erished people need and should be able to expect more help from their local, state, and federal 
governments, these are more recalcitrant than ever. 

Government and the larger society it represents has a moral and economic obligation to 
undertake massive income and resource redistribution programs in order to address and 
redress the economic and social problems festering in the black community — problems that 
are largely the result of past and current social and economic discrimination. This country 
recognized the need to rebuild and revivify Germany and Japan after the second World War. It 
recognized the need to rescue and rehabilitate the savings and loan and banking industries, 
and is prepared to redistribute billions of taxpayer dollars to accomplish the task. It ought 
therefore, to be prepared to do no less for the black community. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1. Harrell Rodgers observed that “‘while theoretically the economy budget could adequately meet 
the nutritional needs of a family, its limitations were severe. For a meal for all four members of the 
family, only ninety-five cents could be spent. Meat had to be limited to one pound per day for all 
four members, and less than two dozen eggs could be purchased per month for all purposes. This, 
of course, would not even allow one egg per day per family member.” Harrell R. Rodgers. Poverty 
Amid Plenty. Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1979, p. 18. 


2. H.P Miller. Rich Man, Poor Man. New York: Crowell, 1981. 


3. Betty Peterkin. The Measure of Poverty. Technical Paper XII: Food Plans for Poverty 
Measurement. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 1976, pp. 33-61. 


4. Boston Foundation. In the Midst of Plenty: A Profile of Boston and Its Poor. Paul Osterman was 
the principal investigator for this study and the survey data were collected by the Center for Survey 
Research at the University of Massachusetts at Boston. 


5. Margaret O’Brien and Deborah Oriola: Boston at Mid- Decade: Results of the 1985 Household 
Survey. Il: Income and Poverty. 


6. U.S. Census Bureau. Current Population Reports, ‘‘Poverty in the United States: 1990.” Series 
P-60, No. 175, Appendix D. 


7. David Gordon, ed. Problems in Political Economy: An Urban Perspective. Lexington, Mass.: 
D.C. Heath, 1987, pp. 70-75. 


8. U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. Confronting Racial Isolation in Miami. Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1982. 


9. Estimated from data given in Daniel S. Hamermesh and Albert Rees, The Economics of Work 
and Pay, 4th edition, New York, Harper and Row, 1988, pp. 28-30. 


10. Peterkin, op. cit., pp. 33-61; also see Kermit Gorden, Agenda for the Nation, Washington, D.C., 
Brookings Institution, 1968, pp. 141-42. 


Il. Barry Bluestone and Bennet Harrison. The Great U-Turn: Corporate Restructuring and the 
Polarizing of America. New York: Basic Books, 1988. 


12. Boston Foundation. /n the Midst of Plenty. 


13. U.S. Civil Rights Commission, Social Indicators of Inequality for Minorities and Women, August 
1978. This study found that in 1976, 67 percent of black males and 56 percent of black females 
versus 44 percent of white males and 49 percent of white females who had a high school education 
worked in jobs that required less than a high school education. Moreover, 55 percent of black males 
and 41 percent of black females versus 45 percent each of white males and females with at least one 
year of college worked in jobs that did not require that much education. 


14. Gary S. Becker. The Economics of Discrimination, 2nd edition. Chicago: University of Chicago, 
1971; Gary S. Becker, Human Capital, 2nd edition, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1975. 
There is a voluminous economic and sociological literature on this topic but Becker’s work was 
seminal. 


15. Boston Foundation. In the Midst of Plenty. 
16. U.S. Department of Commerce. Survey of Current Business, June, 1990. 


17. Ibid. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Media Coverage of Poverty in 
Boston’s Black Community 


by Dorothy A. Clark 
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Media Coverage of Poverty in 
Boston’s Black Community 


Despite its growing prevalence in our society, poverty is only occasionally considered 
a newsworthy issue. When we do find poverty covered in the news, it is often in a form 
which allows this condition to be viewed from the comfortable distance of statistics. 
New research findings are sometimes used to underpin an in-depth article, series, or 
documentary on people living in poverty. But occasional coverage is not enough. The 
lack of consistent, substantive media attention to poverty belies the magnitude of the 
problem. 

Unfortunately, a similar myopia afflicts reporting on the black community in general. 
Racial insensitivity and a lack of cultural awareness tend to result in the dissemination 
of negative and stereotypical images of African Americans. This inadequate coverage 
misrepresents the black community: the media fail to present a complete picture of 
either the obstacles the community faces or its cultural strengths and traditions. 

These issues raise the following questions: When is the plight of the black commu- 
nity deemed newsworthy? How do the media portray poverty in the black community 
when they decide it is worth covering? This chapter looks at how Boston’s two daily 
newspapers, and the media in general, answer these questions. 
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Media Coverage of Poverty in Boston’s Black Community 


WHAT IS (AND ISN’T) COVERED IN THE NEWS 


Sociologist Herbert J. Gans reported the following finding regarding poverty in a 1979 study 
on national news media portrayals of poverty in America: 


Stories about the poor or about poverty are... .rare; in 1967, less than | percent of 
television news, and from 1967 to 1971 a similar percent of the newsmagazine 
columns, were devoted to stories centering on the poor or poverty, and most of 
these were about the federal War on Poverty or anti-hunger policies. Subse- 
quently, the poor have dropped out of the news, except as law violators. ' 


° 


Gans wrote further, regarding the national news coverage of the black community: 


Generally speaking. ..the national news features middle- and upper-middle- 
class blacks who have overcome racial, economic, and especially political 
obstacles, with less affluent blacks more often newsworthy as protesters, crimi- 
nals, and victims. Blacks already integrated into national institutions and those 
who make no attempt to enter them tend to be left out of the national news as are 
poor blacks simply because they are poor.’ 


From Gans’s study, it can be inferred that the class biases and racial prejudices inherent in 
American society influence how the media report on poverty and blacks. Although the focus 
of his study was national, with research on two network nightly news programs and two 
weekly news magazines, his findings address practices that still exist today throughout the 
industry, including local media. 

In a 1987 study of media images of Boston’s black community, Kirk A. Johnson found that 
news about crime and violence dominated coverage by the major media outlets in the city.’ 
The study, which included television news as well as the print media, shows that in stories 
about the predominantly black neighborhoods of Roxbury and Mattapan, blacks were over- 
whelmingly portrayed as “‘drug pushers, thieves, and as victims or perpetrators of crime.” 
For despite the existence of other newsworthy stories, coverage of these neighborhoods was 
found to be biased toward prevailing stereotypes, serving to reinforce negative perceptions." It 
is these stereotypes that prime the general public to be unwitting accomplices in such tragic 
media manipulations as the Stuart case. According to Johnson, these articles, as well as edi- 
torials, give cursory mention to the poverty of Roxbury and suggest the condition is status 
quo. This is typical of much hard news coverage of the black community, whether the stories 
are about crime or economic development. 

The following examples of Boston’s daily newspaper coverage of poverty in the black com- 
munity were derived from a highly selective study of The Boston Globe and The Boston Herald 
from January 1, 1985 through December 31, 1990. Over this period, newspapers published 
during one month per quarter of each of these five years were studied. Items specifically cov- 
ering poverty in Boston’s black community were sought. 

This study reveals numerous instances in which Boston’s Globe and Herald newspapers 
offer sensitive attention to the problems of poverty in Boston’s black community, but most of 
these can be attributed to the efforts of columnists, not hard news reporters. This may be a 
result of columnists being afforded more independence than reporters in choosing topics to 
cover, as well as being given the leeway to write their opinions. In general, the Globe’s and the 
Herald’s columnists accounted for much of the newspaper’s insight into the plight of the poor 
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and matters of race, showing greater levels of awareness and sensitivity than was displayed in 
general hard news reporting. These pieces include Globe columns covering economic devel- 
opment of the Southwest Corridor neighborhoods (January 12, 1985 and February 10, 1986); 
the urban black family (January 28, 1986); continuing poverty in the midst of prosperity 
(March 3 and 8, 1986); the dynamics of urban poverty and the isolation of the poor (December 
27, 1987); poverty and children (July 18, 1987 and April 29, 1990); and white apathy toward 
the black underclass (May 14, 1990). 

An especially notable column appeared in the March 2, 1985 Globe titled “‘Roxbury’s 
plight, Roxbury’s hope.”’ In this piece, Alan Lupo criticizes the media for focusing on nega- 
tive news about this predominantly black neighborhood. He discusses the importance of the 
Dudley Square revitalization effort and points out that reports of drug wars and shootings 
received more coverage. “If the community is struggling for survival, then it deserves the 
media’s attention,” Lupo writes. “‘If that attention focuses only on the problems, the public is 
left with a distorted view of the community.” 

The Herald sometimes packaged commentaries on the impact of poverty and on racial 
issues in a point/counterpoint exchange. An example of this is found in the April 28, 1985 
Sunday Herald. One column, written by Hubie Jones, explains the dire and tragic effects of 
poverty on children and families, and points out that the welfare system does not enable the 
poor to live in luxury. The other column, by David Brudnoy, assails government assistance 
programs as causing the demise of the traditional family structure and encouraging depen- 
dency on aid. 

The Herald used a similar type of packaging to run commentaries by two Boston black 
clergy members in its August 18, 1987 Sunday newspaper. One was written by Rev. Charles 
Stith as an appeal to the nation’s presidential candidates to give more consideration to their 
minority, female, and poor constituents and ‘“‘make economic opportunity real for all Ameri- 
cans.”’ The priority concern of those seeking the highest elected office in the United States 
should be “‘solving the opportunity crisis,”’ Stith writes. The other commentator, Rev. Earl 
W. Jackson Sr., also writes of the challenges this crop of presidential hopefuls faced. The fact 
that one of them was black was particularly significant for the minority community, Jackson 
notes, signaling that it had arrived at ‘‘one of the most profound historical and spiritual cross- 
roads in its history.” 

In general, media coverage examining the dynamics of poverty and discussions about how 
the economic and social order might maintain poverty are rare. 


To ask ‘‘What is news?”’ is to raise a host of other questions and issues that are complex to 
address and difficult to answer. The matter has long been a subject of study and debate, both 
within and outside the industry. Journalism textbooks usually present a standard set of ele- 
ments that can be used in making basic assessments of what is newsworthy. These include 
timeliness and relevance, conflict or controversy, human interest and personal impact, promi- 
nence, uniqueness, and proximity. Of course, some of these journalistic concepts are interre- 
lated. For instance, relevance can mean, in part, that which has personal impact or proximity. 

News, in its simplest definition, is information. But that does not mean that simply any 
information constitutes the “news” which the media deliver daily to the public. Information 
in this context is intended to accomplish the broad goal of apprising the public of events, 
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situations, decisions, points of view, and ideas that are, or presumably should be, significant 
to society. This is a difficult goal to pursue, given the staggering volume of information gener- 
ated daily on the local, state, national, and international levels. Thus, some type of selection 
process is necessary to whittle this volume of information down to a manageable size. 

Central to this process is the term “‘news judgment,”’ or the ability to assess the importance 
and potential impact of an event or issue. In judging what is news and how it will be reported, 
determinations have to be made about what is not newsworthy. Thus, the process of news 
selection might as easily be considered one of elimination, as of inclusion. Although news 
judgment is something that is developed through the formal study of journalism, practice in 
the field, and exposure to its veterans, personal perspectives inevitably find a way into all 
levels of the news selection and coverage process. Theoretically, a well-trained journalist can 
cover any story. But the individual’s preconceptions will play a major role in directing that 
coverage. It is important to remember, therefore, that ‘‘the news’ has no immunity to the 
views and biases that persons acquire through their individual socialization, and that these 
guide writers and editors in choosing and shaping certain types of information. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF NEWS 


Media scholar Bernard Roshco asserts that the origin of published news is twofold. Firstly, 
news is a social product and as such mirrors its particular society. Secondly, press content is an 
organizational product, a result of the operations of groups whose task is to collect and dis- 
seminate news. These conditions function in concert and constitute what Roshco calls the 
“sociology of news.” 


The basic premise of the sociology of news is that social structure is the major 
influence on the content of the press.... Because social structure is a major 
determinant of press content, the sociology of news is linked to another of soci- 
ology’s major concerns — stratification, the division of a society into hier- 
archies with varying degrees of power and wealth, and differing beliefs and 
modes of behavior.° 


A fundamental issue of the sociology of news is why the press gives regular attention to cer- 
tain individuals, institutions, and events while neglecting others. Here, it must be empha- 
sized that the media are predominantly white, predominantly male, and predominantly 
middle-class. The perspective of white, middle-class males is brought into newsrooms and 
reflected in press content every day.° 

In 1990, minorities — while 20 percent of the United States population — represented only 
8.7 percent of the newspaper journalists in the United States.’ This reflects some gain since 
1985, when they accounted for 5.7 percent. Johnson observes in his study on media images of 
the black community in Boston that there is a ““common complaint among black reporters 
that news executives often select stories that fit white perceptions of who black people are — 
perceptions that may not be accurate.’’* A recent national study on newsroom diversity asked 
white and nonwhite journalists to rate their newspapers’ coverage of the local minority com- 
munity and issues. While 53 percent of the white respondents said “‘very well’’ or “pretty 
well,’ 70.9 percent of the nonwhite journalists assessed the coverage as marginal or poor.’ 

There is a certain cynicism in the view that news is whatever the media decide it is, but it 
does hold much truth. The media are a self-governing institution that, while publicly ori- 
ented, is not thoroughly open to the scrutiny of its practices and standards by industry 
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outsiders. It would seem, then, that the concept of objectivity is at odds with the practice of 
‘‘news judgment.” Some journalists maintain that total objectivity is attainable in the report- 
ing of hard news; others believe that it is more realistic to subscribe to standards of fairness 
and the accurate presentation of all sides of a story. While striving for complete reportorial 
disinterest is a noble effort, objectivity can be achieved in small measure at best. 

The concept of objectivity can function as a veil that allows the largely white media to 
ignore concerns of cultural sensitivity and awareness. It enables the denial of subjective 
forces involved in the newsmaking process. That denial works to the detriment of those 
groups that are not a part of the mainstream and are not accorded meaningful media attention. 

Johnson cites other research indicating that one reason for the media’s lack of attention to 
the ‘‘root causes” of racial problems is that whites are not concerned with the conditions of 
blacks until those conditions impinge upon the established social order: 


Boycotts, demonstrations, teen pregnancy, violent crime: these issues all cross 
thresholds of newsworthiness for the white media, despite the fact that they are 
but manifestations of deeply rooted conditions for blacks — conditions that the 
media rarely explore — and that when such news reports emerge as the sole por- 
trayals of black Americans, the audience receives little impression of the rich- 
ness and diversity of the black community." 


A similar argument can be advanced about the media’s lack of coverage of poverty: its root 
causes are ignored, and it is not made a priority until it upsets the status quo. We can see this 
theory at work when we look at the rise of homelessness in Boston. Homelessness is not anew 
issue, but as it has become a bigger problem — as the homeless have become more visible — 
the media have given it much more attention. 


READERSHIP 


The individual journalist may give little or no conscious thought to the makeup of the news- 
paper audience while engaged in the news production process, but market size and composi- 
tion play a role in setting the overall tone and image of any medium. Each newspaper provides 
an information service that is of value to someone, and each has certain characteristics that 
attract a particular readership. These may include aesthetic considerations, writing style, or 
special feature sections. News is a product and readers are consumers, thus the the product is 
tailored to meet the demands and needs of the readers. Newspapers rely upon demographic 
studies and readership surveys mainly for marketing purposes, but these data are helpful in 
learning who reads newspapers, and who does not. 

According to 1990 figures (see Table 1), daily readership for the Boston Globe was 
1,371,700, while the total for the Boston Herald was 1,034,400. Sixty percent of Globe readers 
and 55 percent of Herald readers were between the ages of 25 and 54. The majority of readers 
of both publications had household incomes of $35,000 or more. Forty percent of Globe 
readers were college graduates or had further higher education, while 19 percent of Herald 
readers had attained advanced education. | 
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TABLE 1 
1990 Profile Comparison, Boston Herald and Boston Globe 
Daily Sunday 
Herald Globe Herald Globe 

Total 1,034,400 1,371,700 Total 739,500 1,967,300 

Men 55% 53% Men 50% 50% 

Women 45% 47% Women 50% 50% 
Age: Age: 

18-24 14% 12% 18-24 14% 14% 

25-34 23% 24% 25-34 22% 24% 

35-44 19% 22% 35-44 19% 23% 

45-54 13% 14% 45-54 13% 14% 

55-64 15% 11% 55-64 12% 11% 

65 and over 17% 17% 65 and over 19% 15% 

25-54 55% 60% 25-54 54% 60% 
Household income: Household income: 

$50,000 or more 31% 40% $50,000 or more 27% 39% 

$35,000 or more 58% 66% $35,000 or more 55% 67% 

$35,000-$49,999 27% 26% $35 ,000-$49,999 28% 28% 

$25 ,000-$34 999 20% 18% $25,000-$34 ,999 19% 17% 

Less than $25,000 22% 16% Less than $25,000 26% 16% 
Occupation: Occupation: 

Professional/ Professional/ 

Managerial/Technical 24% 34% Managerial/Technical 20% 33% 

Administrative Administrative 

Support/Sales 19% 20% Support/Sales 18% 20% 

Service/Craft/Other 27% 16% Service/Craft/Other 26% 17% 
Education: Education: 

College grad or more 19% 40% College grad or more 17% 36% 

Some college 23% 23% Some college 20% 24% 

High school grad 43% 29% High school grad 43% 30% 

Not high school grad 15% 8% Not high school grad 20% 10% 
Home ownership: Home ownership: 

Own 60% 68% Own 60% 67% 

Rent/Other 40% 32% Rent/Other 40% 33% 


Source: 1990 Scarborough Report, Boston ADI. 
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Readership traits have been the subject of much research. The following are included 
among the findings: 


¢ Readership increases with income level. More readers tend to be found in higher 
income brackets than lower ones." 

¢ White Americans read newspapers more often than black Americans, even among low- 
income families." 

¢ Those who don’t read newspapers have less formal education than those who do." 


The latter finding was made in a national study which also concluded that attributing non- 
readership to single-cause explanations is likely to be inappropriate because there are many 
types of non-readers. Among those is that group of people “‘who are simply too poor to buy 
newspapers.” 

The poor, then, are not among the primary audience for the print media. The Boston press 
readership profile comparison and demographic summaries show that the city’s two daily 
newspapers do not attract lower-income, less educated readers in numbers comparable to 
those of greater economic status and higher educational attainment, bearing out two of the 
research findings mentioned above. 

Newspapers sell when they contain what readers want to see. A national study on reader 
interest ranked 25 top categories, which are listed in the following chart. 


Rankings of Top 25 Content Categories 


1. Natural disasters and tragedies 
2. Stories and columns on the national economy (prices, unemployment, 
inflation) 
3. News of the local economy 
4. Columns on local people and events 
5. Stories about national politics and the president 
6. Service information (television and movie listings, weather, etc.) 
7. News of international leaders and events 
8. Stories on energy, conservation and the environment 
9. Stories on things to see and do in the area 
10. ‘Good Samaritan,” or people-helping- people stories 
11. Humorous stories and features 
12. Accident and crime news 
13. Health and medical advice 
14. How fast the community is growing 
15. Editorials and letters to the editor 
16. Schools and education 
17. City council and local politicians 
18. State government news 
19. Consumer news and advice 
20. Stories about human psychology (the way we think and act) 
21. Nature and outdoor stories 
22. How-to advice on topics such as crafts, auto, and home repair 
23. News of record (births, deaths, weddings, etc.) 
24. Space and exploration 
25. Science and technology" 
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Based on this rank-ordering, this study concluded that: 


From an editorial standpoint, this is the content that needs frequent and thor- 
ough coverage because it is read by a substantial majority of any market. The 
types of topics appearing on this list reflect the readers’ desire for coverage of a 
broad range of events and issues, with analysis that goes beyond the superficial. 
The list shows that readers are sincerely interested in a great deal of hard news 
and their interest goes beyond the headline events to such complex issues as the 
environment and the economy...It is apparent that most readers are attracted to 
the newspaper for its coverage of hard news and news that has personal impact. 
They are also consuming stories on a wide variety of issues and events.” 


These categories are not race-exclusive, and several could even accommodate news about 
poverty. Based on the study findings, it would seem that regular in-depth coverage of racial 
issues and the poverty problem would be a media priority. However, this is appears not to be 
the case. Research on newspaper coverage of nonwhites since the 1950s shows that there has 
been little increase in volume, although there is evidence that slow change may be occurring 
in the quality of coverage of people of color.” 

Studies conducted over the past several decades have pointed out the following: 


¢ Nationally, general news content about minorities accounts for between three and 
six percent of the total newshole. 

¢ Much of that coverage is negative and serves to perpetuate the belief that 
blacks fail. 

¢ Positive images of blacks tend to be presented as a deviation from the norm, 
reinforcing negative views." 


CONCLUSION 


Both class and racial biases are significant factors in determining what the media will gather 
and package as news. In terms of class bias, the media tend to afford people of all racial and 
ethnic backgrounds an almost equal opportunity to be ignored. Yet, in news about poverty 
and the poor where matters of race come into play, racism can give a peculiar slant to cover- 
age. While the “‘best predictor of being poor is being black and being young,’’” in the media, 
those attributes are shown most often as a predictor of criminal behavior. 

Print media coverage of Boston’s black community reflects and reinforces the marginal sta- 
tus held by people of color in the city. The press does not portray the black community as an 
integrated part of Boston. In this city long-characterized by racial bifurcation, the portrait of 
life among black Bostonians, as Phillip L. Clay noted in a study of the minority community, 
‘‘is one of substantial and persistent inequality, dependence, deprivation and discrimination 
in which longstanding racism on the part of mainstream Boston is deeply implicated.” And 
the media are certainly an integral part of this mainstream. 

Questioning how the media cover poverty in the black community means questioning 
accepted notions about race and class. It also means questioning media responsibility, not 
only in terms of the truthfulness and accuracy of reporting, but whether journalists have a 
duty to address major social problems such as racism and poverty. The media do have vast 
powers to shape perceptions, and to perpetuate them. But do they have the power to influence 
or direct change? What are the media’s limitations, and to what extent are these self-imposed? 


ay 
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The daily news selection process does not allow the media the leisure required for adequate 
self-examination. But if coverage is to be more inclusive of the population’s marginal seg- 
ments and in a meaningful way, such an exercise must be conducted unremittingly at the 
higher levels of news management where policy is established and handed down. To facilitate 
this soul-searching effort and to develop a greater awareness of society’s constituent parts, the 
media must make all of their staffing levels more culturally diverse. 

If the media engage in this type of self-scrutiny, any resulting efforts to implement change 
will no doubt be slow; the media have a history of reluctance toward their own transformation. 
As noted by Pease and Smith, and others who study media, the media have made only mini- 
mal progress since the Kerner Commission in 1968 issued recommendations for change after 
criticizing the practices of the press regarding minority hiring and coverage of minority com- 
munities.*' They quote a journalism educator: 


Even with all the work that people of good will in this business have put into 
fighting racism over the past 20 years, there is such a high level of aggressive 
ignorance out there when it comes to white understanding of black people.” 


He goes on to say that this “‘ ‘aggressive ignorance,’ when present in newsrooms, inevitably 
is reflected in news content and coverage that ignores or inadequately serves nonwhite seg- 
ments of society.” 

Stamping out this ‘aggressive ignorance’ will require a reassessment of the standards and 
practices of defining news. But this must be preceded by the recognition that there is an aspect 
of media processes which causes them to define news according to mainstream perspectives. 
An educational effort is needed. As the media report on the growing debate concerning issues 
like poverty in an increasingly multicultural society that is taking place in other institutions, 
they themselves should start to take part in the discussions. 
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African American Poverty 
in Boston and the Need for 
Male-Centered Interventions 


The history of social policy in our various wars on poverty in the United States has 
been characterized largely by interventions that focus on the issue of poverty and not 
people living in poverty. These interventions have been aimed at providing remedies 
for specific market failures (e.g., housing and unemployment) and/or providing access 
to specific services (e.g., health care, education, daycare). It is a history which, while 
recognizing the disproportionate poverty status of African Americans, has been fairly 
race-neutral. While these approaches should continue in the foreseeable future, it is 
clear that something more is needed if the persistent poverty of many black commu- 
nities is to be eliminated. This chapter will consider whether black poverty, both 
nationally and in Boston, has changed sufficiently in character through the 1980s and 
1990s to warrant, and indeed demand, the fashioning of new community-based, 
race - specific approaches. 

Without doubt the three most pressing challenges facing African Americans in 
Boston, as elsewhere, are: attaining economic Self-sufficiency; strengthening and 
stabilizing families; and developing viable and healthy communities. Central to the 
success of all three of these challenges, as this chapter shows, is the young black male. 

This chapter proposes that interventions focusing on young black males may be one 
appropriate lever for positive, permanent change, and that the central thrust of these 
interventions not be focused exclusively on Strategies to deliver particular services. 
Rather, this chapter proposes that interventions involve community-wide, Afrocentric 
efforts to redirect behavioral norms, reestablish long-held African American commu- 
nity values, articulate high expectations, support positive growth and development, 
and promote a sense of responsibility to and within minority neighborhoods and 
communities. 
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African American Poverty in Boston and the Need for Male-Centered Interventions 


VIOLENCE, SUBSTANCE ABUSE, AND THE EROSION OF LIFE 


The evidence is overwhelming that young Black men are truly endangered — 
not only indirectly from society’s neglect and abuse, but quite directly by their 
Own actions and activities. Young Black males are continuing to kill, maim, or 
narcotize themselves faster than they could be annihilated through wars or nat- 
ural disasters. They not only destroy themselves, but also jeopardize their fam- 
ilies and friends, restrict the family formation for young Black women, threaten 
the stability of the Black community and endanger the health and welfare of the 
entire society. ' 


Perhaps the most frightening contemporary phenomenon in African American communities 
is the incidence of crime and violence. In 1987, one in 22 black households had a member who 
was raped, robbed, or victimized in an aggravated assault, compared with one in 46 white 
households. Black households suffered more than twice the number of motor vehicle thefts 
and almost 65 percent more incidents of aggravated assault. The murder rate for blacks was 
also shockingly high. One Justice Department study’ found that a black man in the United 
States stands a staggering one chance in 30 of being murdered. The odds for a white man are 
one in 179. 

But perhaps an even greater threat to the black community is the change in the nature of the 
violence in black urban America. Rather than occurring during the commission of a crime 
and/or interpersonal dispute, violence is becoming increasingly random, unprovoked, and 
depersonalized. The security of the black community is often rocked by the potential for 
innocent men, women, and children to be caught unexpectedly in an exchange of gunfire 
between rival gangs. And particularly troubling are a few nationally publicized incidents of 
brutal attacks by multiple perpetrators, and the public’s introduction to the term ‘“‘wilding.” 

It is clear that violence is a major threat to the viability and health of the black community 
in Boston and other urban areas in this country. Unfortunately, young black men are principal 
contributors to this problem, and are overrepresented as perpetrators of crime. While black 
juveniles comprised only 15 percent of the 1980 U.S. Census population under 18, they 
accounted for half of combined arrests on charges of murder, nonnegligent manslaughter, 
forcible rape, robbery, and aggravated assault in this age group. Among these black juveniles, 
90 percent were males. 

Of course a discussion of the occurrence of violence in the black community is not com- 
plete without mention of the drug trade and substance abuse. Nobles and Goddard’s strong 
commentary released in 1989 is finding increasing agreement among blacks throughout the 
country: 


Substance abuse is the single major social, economic and health problem con- 
fronting the African-American community... Substance abuse is a major factor 
in the increase in crime, family violence, the growing rate of violent deaths 
among African-Americans and the depletion of the future resources of the 
African-American community. Substance abuse further leads to an erosion of 
life chances, an erosion of family life, and an erosion of cultural traditions and 
sense of community life for African-Americans.* 
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Though not specifically mentioned in this passage, the drug trade 1s particularly pernicious 
to the development of African American youth. With unemployment rates exceeding 40 per- 
cent, large numbers of black youth are experiencing extensive periods of unemployment, 
encouraging many to drop out of school and out of the labor market. The drug trade offers an 
illusion of extremely high earnings for persons of low skills, where the threat of incarceration 
or even perhaps violent death can become acceptable risks. In fact, a recent study released by 
the Rand Corporation flatly declares drug dealing in Washington, D.C., as ‘‘a major vocation 
choice of young black males who otherwise have limited labor force opportunities.” That 
study found that one out of six black males in the District who were 18 years old in 1985 had 
been charged with drug dealing before their twenty-first birthday.” 

The increase in substance abuse over the past five years is closely linked to the rise in 
domestic and community violence, unemployment, HIV infection, homelessness, poor 
health among women and infants, and unstable family environments. Young black males play 
the leading role in this drama — suffering an unemployment rate twice that of black females, 
dominating local drug markets, and accounting for the preponderance of crime and violence 
in the black community. It is clear then that concerted efforts need to be made to reach and 
properly nurture black males in order to reduce their participation in these damaging 
behaviors. 


FAMILY STABILITY 


The job of nurturing and guiding young black men is properly assigned to black families, but 
research and data clearly show African American families to be under great stress. Family 
formation and stability in the African American community is greatly affected by mortality 
and morbidity of young black males, by still-high teen pregnancy rates in the black commu- 
nity, and by the decreasing rate at which black women marry. 

It is only through these families that we can reduce the incidence of crime and violence in 
the black community and deal more effectively with the realities of the drug trade and sub- 
stance abuse. But current studies reveal that a large number of black families are far from 
stable, and central to this instability is the absence of the black male. 

Let us look more closely at the reality of family life for a large part of America’s black 
community. Each day in 1986, 1,702 infants were born to black women of all ages: 


¢ Almost one in four was born to a teenager. 
¢ 1,042 were born to unmarried mothers. 
¢ 450 were born to mothers with less than a high school education.° 


These figures suggest much about both the youths whom we wish to reach and the likely 
family situations in which we will find them. According to the U.S. Bureau of the Census, in 
1988, 50 percent of black families in the United States were comprised of married couples and 
44.4 percent were female-headed households. This compares to 79.8 percent and 16.5 percent 
respectively for the nation’s population as a whole. Among blacks in Boston, female-headed, 
single-parent families were the majority, at 54.9 percent. Without making any categorical 
judgment about the quality of life for the children in those families, we do note that the 
national poverty rate for black two-parent families in 1987 was 13.6 percent, compared to 51.8 
percent for single, female-headed households. Because of the Commonwealth’s 1980s eco- 
nomic boom, Boston’s black single-parent families fared far better than the national average: 
“only” a third were poor in 1989. Nevertheless it is clear that the disproportionate number of 
female-headed households is a major contributor to poverty in the black community. 
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The crux of the family formation problem facing the black community today is its lack of 
fathers. To begin to look at this problem more closely we need to understand that young black 
women are far less likely to marry than they used to be, and they are also less likely to marry 
than whites. Among white women between 20 and 24 years of age, more than 60 percent are 
single in the United States; but among black women the same age, almost 80 percent are sin- 
gle. Never-married women have comprised the bulk of new single-parent families since 1970, 
accounting for 67 percent of single-parent families formed between 1970 and 1985. College- 
educated women headed 35 percent of these families. As such, teen pregnancies are not — as 
may be commonly believed — the principal contributor to high rates of female-headed house- 
holds in the black community. In fact the proportion of African American women under 20 
years of age who have given birth has fallen steadily since the early 1970s. 

There are at least two major reasons for this reduction in marriage rates, and both concern 
the status of black men. First is the decline in employment rates and well-paying jobs avail- 
able to black men. Professor William Julius Wilson of the Department of Sociology at the 
University of Chicago found that: ‘‘Black delay in marriage and the lower rate of marriage, 
each of which is associated with high percentages of out-of-wedlock births and female-headed 
households, can be directly tied to the labor market status of black males.’”’ 

In addition to a shortage of jobs for black males, a second reason for declining marriage 
rates is a shortage of males themselves. Homicide is the leading cause of death nationwide for 
black males aged 15—24. In 1977, more young black men (5,734) died from homicide than 
were killed between 1963 and 1972 in the Vietnam War (5,640). The suicide rate for this age 
group has tripled since 1960. These two categories, along with death due to accidents, 
account for over 75 percent of fatalities in the 15—24 year age group. 

Also contributing to the shortage of black men is the rate at which black men are incarcer- 
ated. Nationally, in 1986, black men, while comprising only about 6 percent of the popula- 
tion, made up 47 percent of the inmate population, and 41 percent of the 8,354,000 jail 
admissions. Locally, as of January, 1991, there were 2,232 African American men in Massa- 
chusetts prison facilities, of which 58 percent were from Boston. More than half of them were 
under 30 years old. Another 1,009 Boston black men were housed in county facilities. So we 
can see that opportunities for two-parent family formation are numerically constrained. 

Paul Osterman of the Sloan School of Management at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology estimates the 1988 ratio of adult black women to black men for central city populations 
at 1.48 as compared to a ratio of 1.05 for white women to white men. For Boston the ratio was 
even higher at 1.66. In an earlier study it was estimated that in 1981 there were only 86 black 
men for every 100 black women in the age group 25—44. Among whites the ratio was 100:100.* 

As a Statistical innovation, Wilson and Neckerman have devised a ‘“‘male marriageable 
pool index”? which compares the number of employed single civilian men to the number of 
single women of the same race and age group. If black males between 16 and 24 who were 
unemployed, incarcerated, or victims of homicide or suicide are excluded, this index shows a 
sharp decline in the ratio of black males to females since the 1960s. For example, in the 20 to 
24 age group these authors estimate that in 1982 there were only 47 employed black males for 
every 100 “marriageable” females, a decline from 69 in 1960. In the 25 to 34 age group the 
figures are 59 males for every 100 females — down from 68 in 1960. These figures are partic- 
ularly troubling since the age range of 20 to 34 is the prime period for marriage and family 
formation in the United States.” Hence it can be concluded that a shortage of black men 
inhibits the growth of two-parent families. 
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TABLE 1 


Adolescent Births by Maternal Race/Ethnicity and Age 
Boston, 1989 


Age 
Maternal Race/Ethnicity 10-14 15-17 18-19 Total 
White Non-Hispanic 5 59 153 217 
Black Non-Hispanic 24 2/6 350 650 
African-American 21 240 Zed 538 
Haitian 1 6 20 27 
Other West Indian 1 14 17 32 
Cape Verdean 0 9 24 33 
Other Black Non-Hispanic 1 7 12 20 
Hispanic 6 118 174 298 
Puerto Rican o 83 99 187 
Dominican 0 13 30 43 
Central American 0 12 18 30 
Other Hispanic 1 10 27 38 
Asian 1 10 17 28 
Chinese 0 3 2 5 
Vietnamese 1 6 13 20 
Other Asian 0 1 2 3 
Other/Unknown 1 5 8 14 
Total 37 468 702 1207 


Source: Department of Health and Hospitals, “Healthy Start Proposal,” Submitted to U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 
Department of Health and Hospitals, City of Boston, October, 1991. 


Fortunately, as suggested earlier, black teenage pregnancies nationally have been steadily 
declining over the past two decades, but despite these trends, the pregnancy rate is still twice 
as high among black teens as white teens (163 per 1,000 versus 83 per 1,000)." Trends in black 
teen birth in Boston, however, show an even higher ratio. Table | presents adolescent birth 
rates by race for the city of Boston in 1989. As the table shows, the rate of teen births to black 
women (650) is three times the rate (217) for white teens, and accounts for over half of all 
teenage births in the city. Data on these teens’ marital status is not readily available for Bos- 
ton, but national data may provide some insights. In 1988, for example, 80 percent of all first 
births to black teen mothers occurred before marriage (compared to 30 percent for whites). 
This subgroup of teenage-female-headed families has an even greater probability than 
other female-headed families of being poor and dependent. The mothers themselves are more 
likely than their peers to drop out of high school and go on welfare. And they are more likely 
than adult women to have larger families and to experience less occupational and economic 
stability. Research suggests that these young mothers are also destined to be less competent 
and effective as parents. Studies have shown that the children in these families have fewer 
competent role models and social supports which, in turn, limits their ability to grow up in 
successfully functioning families, to develop satisfactory relationships, and to form stable 
family units of their own. Because of the declining trends in family formation, S.L. Hofferth 
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made a recent prediction that 94 percent of all black children born in 1980 will spend part of 
their lives before age 18 in a single-parent (most likely female-headed) family." This predic- 
tion, if true, has serious implications for the stability of black families and for the health and 
welfare of black youth and the African American community. 

From the foregoing it should be clear that achieving greater family stability is an absolute 
necessity for improving the health and viability of the black community. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to believe that the community can effectively counter the debilitating effects of crime and 
violence, the drug trade, and substance abuse if children in more than half of its families are 
growing up in households without a father figure. And while a resident adult male presence is 
important for all children, it is a particular concern for the development of black males. As 
such, a primary agenda item for the health and viability of the black community must be 
improving the status of the black family. A critical component of this is improving individual 
economic self-sufficiency, particularly as it relates to increasing the pool of employable (i.e., 
marriageable) men. 


SELF-SUFFICIENCY IN THE BLACK COMMUNITY 


Self-sufficiency in the black community, as elsewhere, is largely an issue of employment. 
Given the relationship between jobs and family formation in the black community, increasing 
employment among black men is the essential keystone to more stable black families and a 
more viable black community. But increasing the employment of black males (and black 
women) requires changes on both the demand and the supply sides of the labor market. 

On the demand side there is clearly a need for more jobs both within the black community 
and in close proximity to it. On the supply side there is a great need for more job skills and job 
readiness, both of which can be influenced by the community. The community can have a 
direct effect on the attitudes, motivation, skills, education levels, and the emotional pre- 
paredness of its youth for employment. And the community can work to reduce the numbers 
of youth who opt out of the schools and/or the labor market in favor of illicit activities. The 
following discussion will highlight the extent of the black joblessness problem. 

In September, 1991, unemployment in the Boston metropolitan area was 8 percent, having 
risen from 5.5 percent the previous year. Statewide, blacks experienced an unemployment 
rate of 16.1 percent compared to an overall rate of less than 9 percent for whites. More troub- 
ling, however, is the lack of employment opportunities for black male teenagers. At the end of 
1986, the national employment rate for black male teenagers was 26.8 percent, suggesting 
that only one in four of these teenagers was employed. In that same year half (49.7 percent) of 
white male teenagers held jobs. This gap in teenage employment rates has grown over time. 
In 1955, black and white employment rates among teenagers were about equal, at about 52 
percent for each. By 1980, however, a 26 percentage point gap had opened as employment 
rates for blacks fell to 27 percent and that for whites increased to 53 percent.” 

In November, 1987, the U.S. Department of Labor announced a national unemployment 
rate of 6 percent. Unemployment among black youth, however, was 34 percent — twice the 
rate of 17.4 percent among all teenagers and nearly three times as high as the 12.1 percent 
recorded for black youth in 1960. Recent data for Boston, while incomplete, are compatible 
with these trends. Data on 1988 graduates from the Boston Public Schools show that 14.6 
percent of black high school graduates were unemployed in 1990 compared to only 4 percent 
of whites." Because these data exclude dropouts, the actual unemployment rate among black 
young adults is much higher. 
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There can be little doubt that the increasing incidence of youth unemployment has a 
cumulative discouraging effect. Data available since 1960 evidence a decline in labor force 
participation of black male youth. Since 1960, unemployment rates for black male youth have 
consistently been twice as high as those for black females. Labor force participation for black 
males aged 20-24 declined from 82 percent in 1960 to 73.5 percent in 1980. For males 16-19 
the rate also dropped (from 42.4 percent to 36.5 percent) over the same period. Moreover, 
over half of black high school graduates ages 16-24 were employed in the early 1960s, but by 
1980 fewer than a third were able to find jobs. Conversely, employment rates nationally for all 
white youth, including dropouts, increased during this same period from 67 percent to 71 
percentx, 

The past three decades of declining employment opportunities for young black males have 
resulted in lower labor force participation rates and fewer opportunities to gain work experi- 
ence. A recent study found that in 1984 nearly half of the black youth in the 16—24 age group 
had no work experience at all.'* Several studies have shown that youth unemployment ts 
strongly associated with adult nonemployment."° Other studies show that the lack of work 
experience in youth will reduce earnings in adult employment.” Still others suggest that as 
time is spent out of the labor market, black youth become less and less employable, and that 
aging will not solve the problem." As such, lack of employment opportunities for youth in 
black communities can become a self-perpetuating engine of unemployment. 


SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT LEVELS AND EMPLOYABILITY 


A major impediment to employability in the black community remains the rate at which black 
youth fail to complete public school. The most recent cohort analysis for the graduating class 
of 1989 in Boston Public Schools shows that almost one out of every three black students 
dropped out before graduation. Here, too, the problem is greater among black males than 
females. Almost two out of every five males (38.3 percent) compared to one in four black 
females (26.4 percent) left the school system before graduation. From national data we know 
that failure to complete school has dire consequences. Dropouts are much less likely to be 
employed. In 1987, only 36 percent of men and 45 percent of women aged 25—64 who did not 
have a high school diploma were working, while 90 percent of men and 67 percent of women 
with a high school diploma were employed. Three out of ten black high school dropouts 
reported zero earnings for that calendar year —a rate 2.5 times as high as black high school 
graduates. Those who were employed earned 45 percent less than graduates. High school 
dropouts nationally comprised 61.6 percent of the prison population in 1986 and 53 percent of 
the 1990 prison population in Massachusetts whose education levels were known.” 

Consequences for families and children are also well documented. For example, in 1986, 
more than half of young black high school dropouts who headed families with children 
reported no earnings whatsoever. In 1982-1983, in families where both parents were high 
school graduates, fewer than 7 percent of the children were poor.” If only one parent was a 
high school graduate, slightly more than 20 percent of the children were poor. If neither par- 
ent was a high school graduate, 39 percent of the children were poor. 

It is clear from the above that black youth in the Boston public schools, as elsewhere in the 
nation, are faring more poorly than white youths, and black males more poorly than black 
females. Given the increasingly global nature of the American economy and growing com- 
petitiveness in the labor market due to structural change and geographical shifts of economic 
activity in the United States, failure to remedy current levels of performance by black youth 
will give rise to increasing disadvantage and the decreasing likelihood that black youths will 
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be economically self-sufficient as we enter the year 2000. If this scenario holds, the cycle of 
increased joblessness, declines in marriage rates and family formation, and community dys- 
function will be more and more difficult to break. 

This leads to the conclusion that the remedy for the negative synergy gripping African 
American communities in general and in Boston involves community- -wide efforts to reassert 
traditional African American values and redirect behavioral norms in order to foster the posi- 
tive development of black youth, particularly black males. Investigations outside of Boston 
may offer a policy paradigm. Concern about the plight of African American males has grown 
considerably since the mid-1980s and is quickly being recognized as one of the major social 
challenges facing urban America. Below are three examples of initiatives taken — one, a 
statewide effort in Ohio, and two efforts of major urban school districts —to frame and 
address the problems of this population. These kinds of efforts may be relevant and appropri- 
ate for Boston as well. 


THE OHIO COMMISSION: A STATEWIDE EFFORT 


Noting the high rates of unemployment for young black males, their suspension rates from 
public schools, their low attendance at four-year universities, their decreasing life span, 
increased risk of homicide, and their overrepresentation in correctional facilities, Governor 
Richard Celeste of Ohio in April of 1989 established the Commission on Socially Disadvan- 
taged Black Males to respond to what he saw as a growing crisis facing this population in 
Ohio.“ The Commission was given specific charges to: 


* Oversee four distinct subcommittees in the areas of criminal justice, education, 
employment, and health. 

* Hold public hearings for the collection of data. 

* Identify existing federal, state, and local programs that address issues relevant to the 
target areas of study. 

¢ Develop strategies to improve the social condition of the black male. 

* Implement appropriate new programs and/or demonstration projects. 

* Report to the governor the activities, findings, and recommendations of the 
Commission. 


After a year of consideration and investigations, the 41-member commission returned to 
the Governor 112 recommendations for action in the four areas of concern covered by their 
investigations. In their report, five overall strategies emerged as critical to improving the situ- 
ations of African American males in Ohio: 


* Increase the responsibility and activity of African American communities in address- 
ing the problems of African American males. 

* Raise the self-esteem and self-pride of young African American men through pro- 
grams that instill cultural sensitivity and awareness. 

* Continue the Governor’s commission in order to maintain focus and momentum. 

* Provide sufficient funding and focus the state’s resources in ways that effectively 
address these problems. 

* Increase the involvement and awareness of the public/private sector on issues and solu- 
tions affecting African American males. 
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Twenty-seven of the Commission’s recommendations focused on education in four specific 
areas of concern dealing with dropout rates, African American male attitudes towards educa- 
tion, academic achievement, and higher education. Another 25 recommendations were pro- 
vided in the health area focusing on healthy lifestyles for African American males, violence, 
substance abuse, and sexuality. The Commission offered 30 recommendations with regard to 
employment. These recommendations revolved around two objectives: access to employ- 
ment opportunities and access to workforce preparation mechanisms. Finally, in the criminal 
justice area, the Commission made 22 recommendations centered around concerns for 
juvenile justice, criminal justice system analysis, and police/community relations and 
victimization. 

In addition, the Commission as a whole made several general recommendations. Among 
them were that the state establish a permanent commission on socially disadvantaged black 
males, and that it expand its current Office of Black Affairs so that the two could jointly be 
responsible for implementing the recommendations of the Commission over the next ten 
years. It recommended that the state establish a Research Institute on Ohio African American 
Males: to engage in research activity; to assist in the establishment and dissemination of 
model programs; and to identify, and work to implement, solutions to the problems of the 
African American male in Ohio. 

The Commission also recommended that regional meetings on its findings be held, that 
semiannual reports on the status of its recommendations be prepared, and that local commis- 
sions be established and networked with local community-based organizations to continue 
and enlarge upon the dialogue established by this commission. The report concluded with the 
following statements: 


The problems facing young African-American men in Ohio, and indeed in our 
nation, are resulting in a depletion of one of Ohio’s vital natural resources — the 
intelligence, talent, and humanity of a whole segment of its population — 
young African-American men. As discussed in this report...the problems are 
complex, multidimensional, and require a great deal of both human energy and 
funding to overcome. And yet these problems are not insurmountable. They 
can be addressed and solved.” 


EDUCATIONAL APPROACHES IN URBAN DISTRICTS 


For the past two years both Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and Detroit, Michigan, have undergone 
extensive efforts to fashion responses to the plight of young African American males. Both 
school districts established special task forces to address the lower achievement rates, higher 
dropout rates, higher suspension rates, and other difficulties being experienced by African 
American males in their school systems. And in each case the task forces returned a recom- 
mendation that the school district establish special schools rooted in an Afrocentric curricu- 
lum to address these issues. 

In February of 1989, the Milwaukee Board of School Directors established an African 
American Male Task Force after reviewing evidence for Milwaukee similar to that docu- 
mented earlier in this chapter.” After three months of deliberation, the task force recom- 
mended that the district establish a number of African American Immersion Schools. These 
schools were to be structured around Afrocentric curricula emphasizing language develop- 
ment skills and diversity, and mathematical skills, with particular regard for the learning 
styles of African Americans. They would require gender socialization courses to help 
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students explore their gender identity in safe environments, provide for extended school days, 
offering academic and cultural enrichment to enable “‘latchkey”’ children to avoid unsuper- 
vised time at home, and a year-round school calendar to help prevent summer learning losses 
which research estimated accounts for 80 percent of the year-to-year difference in academic 
performance between disadvantaged and advantaged youth. The African American Immer- 
sion Schools would also feature homework policies which enhance both student and parent 
accountability for student assignments, and a program to encourage more active involvement 
by parents through frequent phone calls, weekly progress reports, participation and learning 
activities, and other mechanisms. 

These schools would also focus special attention on school staff: to provide them with 
training on cultural awareness and diversity issues; to institute evaluation procedures that 
reflect new requirements for better teaching and instructional diversity; to begin new. efforts 
to increase the number of African American teachers; to establish staff in-service courses 
focusing on African American history and culture; and to develop a professional development 
model for teachers’ training based on the highly acclaimed approach of the Scheneley High 
School in Pittsburgh. So as not to exacerbate racial isolation or to run afoul of Milwaukee’s 
court-ordered desegregation, the school board mandated that these programs be imple- 
mented in two of the district’s 19 racially identifiable schools that are already well over 90 
percent black. 

The educational program in these schools would draw upon community resources and 
structure the school day so as to create an “‘expanded school family”’ that would include: 


* teachers who have long-term commitments to groups of students (i.e., teachers will 

stay with the same group of students for sixth, seventh, and eight grade); 

a strong sense of community among teachers, parents, and the home; 

* community members who establish long-term commitments and mentoring relation- 
ships with students; 

* a variety of instructional experiences beyond the school walls; 

* an evolving sense of community values and responsible citizenship; and 

* parents and guardians who assume a proactive role in the educational process. 


While concern for African American males was the initial impetus for the African Ameri- 
can Immersion Schools, on advice from legal counsel, Milwaukee has determined that the 
schools will be open to students of all races and genders. Milwaukee’s decision to admit 
females was largely in reaction to the earlier experience of the Detroit Public Schools. 

In the 1991 school year, the Victor Berger Elementary African American Immersion 
School opened with 550 students — all black and split evenly between males and females. For 
the fall of 1992, Milwaukee will be opening a middle school on this main theme. 

Detroit was the first school system to vote to establish special African American schools. 
On the basis of its task force recommendations, the Detroit Board of Education authorized 
the opening of three male academies which would offer Afrocentric curricula, rites-of- 
passage education, gender socialization and other needed reforms in grades one through five 
during the 1991-1992 school year. These schools were to add an additional grade in each of 
the next three years until the program included grades kindergarten through eight. 

As a first of its kind, the Detroit plan, while obtaining instantaneous and overwhelming 
support from the Detroit press and from all segments of the Detroit community, was vehe- 
mently opposed by the National Organization of Women’s Legal Defense Fund and the 
American Civil Liberties Union on the basis of sex discrimination.™ In August, a month 
before this year’s school opening, a United States District Court judge ruled that excluding 
girls from male-only schools was unnecessary and unconstitutional. As a result, the male- 
only academies began accepting applications from females in the fall of 1991. The 
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debate surrounding this suit was so emotionally charged and widespread that it caught the 
attention of the White House and earned an endorsement from President Bush. 


CONCLUSION 


The principal thesis of this chapter — that the current levels of dysfunction must be urgently 
reversed — is put forward as an imperative to improving the life chances of African American 
youth in Boston and to decreasing the probability that black youth born into poverty today 
will themselves bear children into poverty tomorrow. As such, it is recommended that the city 
mount a concerted effort to safeguard the future of Boston’s African American community by 
focusing attention, effort, and resources on young African American males. The following 
recommendations are offered. 


¢ The city should appoint a task force on African American males with the charge to 
investigate the multifaceted issues and problems that detract from the quality of their 
lives and impact on the black community and on Boston. 

The membership of the Commission should include respected individuals from the 
city’s business, political, and civic leadership, but the majority should be African 
American, male, and persons either resident in or playing strong roles in the leadership 
and/or support of Greater Roxbury. (The Greater Roxbury area, because it is home to 
the majority of the city’s black youth, is of vital importance to Boston’s future. ) 
Following the Ohio model, it is recommended that the task force be subdivided into 
groups focusing on education, employment, health, and criminal justice. 


This chapter strongly recommends that the idea of male/female African American aca-. 
demies be considered and investigated. Schools offer a perfect vehicle to accomplish the 
types of goals which such an initiative might encompass (e.g., establishing strong values and 
behavioral norms and expectations for performance and achievement). The five-day-per- 
week, nine-month, 13-year commitment to schooling provides the kind of intensive, ongoing 
exposure that can support a substantial base for positive youth development. African Ameri- 
can academies in Boston could be structured to focus the curricula on Afrocentric studies, on 
gender socialization, on communication skills around dispute resolution, on community 
issues and responsibilities, and on other areas that will assure the healthy growth and devel- 
opment of black youth through adolescence and beyond. 

In the foregoing pages, this chapter has attempted to demonstrate the inordinate burden 
borne by urban African American communities in general and by Boston in particular. In so 
doing, it is recognized that each community is different. Boston is not Detroit, nor does it 
have an equivalent to Detroit’s Henry Horner Homes, which by many are believed to be an 
out-of-control American Beirut. Nevertheless, there is a trend of dysfunction in many urban 
communities, and it is questionable whether some point exists past which these communities 
may be beyond self-improvement. Implicit in this concern — wherever African American 
communities may be on the continuum — is a need to pull back from the brink. While tradi- 
tional strategies of unidimensional, service-oriented interventions have accrued benefits to 
many, it is extremely doubtful that these strategies will be effective in changing behaviors in 
the black community. 
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